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Events of the Geek. 


We hope that the Government are at least dimly 
sensible of the danger which confronts them in Ireland, 
‘and through them the Allied cause. It is stated that 
‘hey intend to enforce conscription as soon as they can 
legally do so. This at all events is what all Nationalist 
Ireland thinks and all Nationalist Ireland is preparing 
for. The issue, if it is pressed, will be our greatest 
political tragedy since ’98. Let there be no doubt of its 
gravity. Nationalist Ireland regards herself as a 
nation, and conscription without the consent of an 
elected Irish Parliament as a badge of slavery. In that 
view the Catholic Church, the Nationalists, and Sinn 
Fein are united. No force which will be other than a 
weakness and a danger to our arms can be formed 
from an act of pure coercion. The effect of resistance 
must, in its fearful consequences, embitter the relation- 
ship of the two countries for generations and make all 
hope of a political settlement impossible. This is only 
another way of saying that the Anglo-American asso- 
ciation, and it may be the whole future of British 
politics, are at stake in the decision which Mr. George, 
who is still called a Home Ruler, a Nationalist, and a 
Liberal, is required to make. We cannot exaggerate 
the peril, and we cannot have more convincing 
evidence of its existence than has been supplied to the 
Government. But we may say with confidence that the 
Liberal leaders are united in opposition, that the Labor 
Party is equally hostile, and that under these circum- 
stances an Administration which is formed of all 
three parties is forbidden to act. 

* * * 


Since July, 1914, the world has lived through no 
week that is comparable to this.. There have been earlier 
chances of peace, some of them fair chances, but 
for the first time a Germany which seems at last to be 
the changed Germany for which we had hoped exchanges 
views directly with the one statesman whom the need of 


the Allies has evolved. The events which followed the | 


Bulgarian collapse are a proof that Germany is in 
desperate need of peace. 
of Baden she has found a leader who understands how 
alone peace can be secured. The preliminary conditions 
which Mr. Wilson had laid down seer to be satisfied. 


Prince Max claims that his Government speaks for the — 





In the person of Prince Max | 


people. He has accepted Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
and, if the official ‘North German Gazette’’ is to be 
trusted, accepted them as a basis of peace and not merely 
as a basis of discussion. The issue turns, then, on the 
further test which Mr. Wilson has put forward. Will 
Germany evacuate occupied territory as a condition 
precedent to an armistice and a Peace Conference? 
Provided that the Allies themselves accept the Fourteen 
Points in the spirit and the letter, and will be “ just even 
to those to whom they do not wish to be just,’’ the hope 
of peace is not remote. Mr. Wilson has resisted pressure 
from the Allied Press and the American Senate, and has 
not demanded unconditional surrender. The next move 
lies with Prince Max. 
* * * 

Aut the available news goes to show that the 
resignation of Count Hertling and the Kaiser’s rescript 
of September 30th, left the Reichstag Majority in control 
of the political field. The Socialists took the initiative, 
drafted a series of six conditions on which they would 
enter a new Government, and then set to work to 
negotiate with the other parties of the Majority. The 
result was that their Six Points became the united pro- 
gramme of the Reichstag Majority. The new pro- 
gramme, after adopting the League of Nations and dis- 
armament, added compensation to and restoration of 
Belgium, swept aside the Brest Treaty in the phrase 
that it must not be a ‘‘ hindrance to peace,’’ and after 
dealing with the Prussian.Franchise, and the modifica- 
tion of the Constitution to admit Reichstag deputies to 
Ministerial office, summed up the domestic changes in 
the phrase ‘‘a single Government for the Empire”’ 
(Einheitlichkeit. der Reichsleitung). The almost un- 
translatable words strike both at the Crown and the 
Military. There must be no more irresponsible Govern- 
ments (Nebenregierungen) side by side with the Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor must be supreme when civil and 
military authorities clashed. Alsace is to become an 
equal Federal State. The Russian Borderland is at 
once to enjoy civilian rule, with democratic elected 
assemblies, and to be left free at the Peace. 

% * * 


Prince Max of Baden, the author of one of the 
loftiest appeals to Christianity and reason spoken during 
the war, was the candidate of the Left for the Chancellor- 
ship. He met the party leaders, adopted their pro- 
gramme, and formed his Cabinet. Its leading members 
are Dr. Solf, an admirable choice, as Foreign Secretary ; 
Herr Erzberger, the leader of the Catholic Left and the 
author of a book on the League of Nations; and Herr 
Scheidemann. In asking how far these men are sincere, 
it is fair to remember that Herr Erzberger, though his 
record is a mixed one, resigned his post as a Director 
of Thyssen’s Steel Syndicate when it called for the 
annexation of the Briey ironfield. Herren Groeber (Left 
Centre) and Bauer, another deputy, join the Ministry. 
The Socialist Herr David, an early Jingo but of late the - 
leading critic of the Borderland Settlement, goes as 
Under Secretary to the Foreign Office. With these 
colleagues Prince Max met the Reichstag on Saturday, 
and delivered a speech which was a paraphrase and 
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expansion of the Reichstag’s programme. Recent 
Chancellors had given perfunctory assent “as they 
understood it" to the Reichstag’s earlier claims. He, 


if anything, went a little beyond its sketch. The speech 
was careful and tactful, and contrives to pay a tribute 
to the troops without any word at which an enemy could 
take offence. The Reichstag was at once informed of 
the practical step which the new Government had taken 
to secure peace on its lines. 


% % * 


Tur keynote of the speech was struck in the first 
sentence, which announced “a basic alteration ’’ in the 
political leadership (government?) of the Empire. He 
had framed his programme with the leaders of the 
Majority parties, and believed it was therefore the con 
fession of faith of the overwhelming portion of the 
German people. Responsibility is now extended to the 
majority of the people’s freely elected leaders. He then 
adopted the Socialist watchword—a single Government, 
and went on to develop the programme point by point. 
What had happened was not “something ephemeral.”’ 
No Government can in future ‘* be formed which does not 
find its support in the Reichstag, 
leaders from it.”’ 


and does not draw its 
‘This development will never 
“The formation of a Majority 
Government means the formation of a political will.”’ 
He went on to claim for himself as Chancellor supreme 
control over the military authorities. Turning to the 
subject of Peace, he announced the despatch of his Note 
to Mr. Wilson, and this document again accepts the 
Fourteen Points as a basis of negotiations. He added 
(at Socialist suggestion, we suppose) a new and original 
touch in 


be retracted.’’ 


calling for international legislation at the 
peace to set up a common civilized standard for Labor— 
an international minimum for security of life and health, 
and insurance against illness, ‘accident, and invalidity. 
This is the new Germany’s bid for rehabilitation ‘“ An 
upright peace which rejects every selfish violation of the 
rights of others,’’ is the phrase which best sums up the 
spirit of the best official speech which has yet come from 
any enemy country. This tries Germany high: she will 
have to live up to it. 

* ae + 


Ir such part of Allied public opinion as was vocal 
had decided the issue, we fear that this overture would 


have been rejected. Save for the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ ‘“‘ Daily News,’’ and ‘“ Daily Telegraph,’’ 
our Press was for refusal. The American tone was 


extreme, and the speeches in the Senate were intran- 
sigent. The first impulse was to call for ‘ 
surrender.’’ 


unconditional 
British Labor was silent, French Sccialism 
urged a reasoned acceptance. A French semi-official 
Note ended with something like an offer to grant the 
armistice, if the enemy withdrew from French soil. Mr. 
Wilson’s reply was calm and clear. It took the form 
of three questions, worded with courtesy: Does the new 
Government accept the Fourteen Points as a basis of dis- 
cussion in the sense that ‘its object in entering into 
discussions would be only to agree upon the practical 
details of their application?’’ Secondly, will ‘‘ the 
Central Powers immediately withdraw their forces every- 
where from invaded territory?’’ Thirdly, is the 
Chancellor ‘‘ speaking merely for the constituted authori- 
ties of the Empire who have so far conducted the war?’ 
* + - 


Tue third point is answered generally in Prince 
Max’s speech. The first is anticipated affirmatively in 
the “ North German Gazette.’ The critical test is the 
withdrawal from occupied territory. That is a fair test, 
if the spirit of the Fourteen Points is observed by both 





sides. 


It means the complete dropping of the “* pawn ”’ 
theory. 


It will also be understood that our continued 
oecupation of territory constitutes indirectly no claim to 
possession—the Prime Minister has already said that. 
In the purely military sense, withdrawal to a shortened 
line might be rather a gain than a loss to Germany, but 
the loss of prestige would be terrific. If the enemy 
withdraws, he will not, of course, be molested. Austria 
and Turkey have sent practically identica! notes, through 
neutrals, adopting the Fourteen Points, and asking for 
Mr. Wilson’s services to obtain an armistice. To them 
as yet no answer has been sent. 


THESE are the ascertained facts of the situation so 
far as political changes go. Other statements are 
probably in advance of the facts. We doubt, for example, 
whether both Enver Pasha and Talaat Pasha have 
resigned. It is more probable that Enver has gone or 
will go, and that Talaat, the Grand Vizier, a more 
astute politician than Enver, and with great knowledge 
of the state of the country and a wide-spread machinery 


of control, will succeed him, and negotiate a 
peace with the Entente. Constantinople is said 
to be under the guns of the “Goeben”’ and the 
‘ Breslau,’’ but the decision of the capital 
depends on the Army, and its early defection 


from a beaten General, and a lost and never popular 
cause, is in the line of Turkish militarism. Probably 
Turkey’s change of side will be announced first to 
America, whose part in the re-settlement of the Turkish 
Empire is sure to be a capital one. 

* * 


THE present phase of the battle on the Western 
Front is characterized by the continuous German effort 
to disengage and retire. The effects of the actions which 
built up Foch’s great battle are now being correctly 
appreciated by the enemy to whom, indeed, the alter- 
natives may well be armistice or disaster. It is idle 
now to speculate on further lines in the rear since the 
shortage of troops to man them is obvious. The battle 
east of Ypres put this beyond dispute, and it needs little 
imagination to grasp the extraordinary difficulties which 
Ludendorff must overcome if he wishes to evacuate the 
coastal area without serious loss. The advance from 
Cambrai directly threatens the main lateral communica- 
tions. These are threatened even more immediately 
towards Lille and Longuyon. Already important 
centres of communication have been put out of action, 
and this means that the crisis of reserves becomes more 
and more serious. The Battle of Mukden was lost because 
the reserves were decoyed to the Russian left when the 
main blow fell upon the right, and the troops who 
would have turned the scale were not engaged. Some 
such position is preparing upon the Western Front as 
the German communications are impaired more and 
more. Everything tends at present to emphasize the 
dominant factor of numbers. The losses of men, 
material, communications weaken the enemy as by a 
geometrical progression. 

. ° * 

But is it not now clear that the thesis we have 
maintained from the beginning is true beyond challenge’? 
The Western Front is proving itself decisive of the whole 
war. Troops are being withdrawn from Finland, and a 
free Finland will in the end mean a free Baltic. A new 
southern front is being formed by Germany from troops 
drawn from occupied Russia. 
Caucasia. 


Turkey is weakening in 
Thus there is no longer any reason to doubt 


that in this great battle on the West the future of the 
whole of the battle area from Murmansk to Baghdad, and 
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from Vladivostock to Ostend, is being (or has been) 
decided. Such being the case the capture of Beirut and 
the progress of the flying column which is hastening to 
Aleppo affect rather the romance than the essentials of 
the situation. The Italian advance in Albania, again, 
and the Serbian advance upon Nish, important as they 
are, can only be reckoned as effects of that terrible strain 
upon the Western Front. If the Germans had been able 
to reconstruct a defensive line upon the Western Front 
the disasters in the Balkans and Palestine, and the with- 
drawals from Russia and Finland, would never have 
taken place. For the first time it is true that Germany 
is fighting a “ defensive battle,’’ since it is almost certain 
now that if the war continues the Allies could be on 
German territory before Christmas. 

* % * 

Tue first blow in Foch’s great offensive was the 
Franco-American attack east and west of the Argonne. 
General Gouraud found the resistance to his advance 
greater than that which met Liggett’s first American 
army at first ; but the recent developments have changed 
the disposition of forces and Gouraud has delivered 
Reims and crossed the Suippe, while the American troops 
have found it difficult to gather the fruits of their 
victory north of Verdun. The reason is obvious. About 
Verdun the Americans are now nearing the main 
lateral communications of the German armies, and only 
a small advance would cut them and divide the German 
forces. With the threat to the south of Verdun ever 
before them the Germans must resist this to the last. 
Furthermore, should the German forces be cut in this 
direction, a flank would be opened and they would find 
it difficult to withdraw. Meanwhile the Argonne is 
almost completely cleared and the great centres Rethel 
and Vouziers have come to the foreground once more. 
With this change the position of the enemy in the Laon 
salient becomes a little worse. And this is only one part 
of the operations which threaten it. The French are 
now five miles east of St. Quentin. They have reached 
Meziéres-sur-Oise, less than ten miles due north of La 
Fere, and a withdrawal between that city and Laon 
becomes imperative. 

7 * * 


Bur it is at Cambrai, where Haig struck yesterday 
fortnight, that the battle has gone worst for the enemy. 
On Tuesday the battle was resumed against some twenty- 
three German divisions on a twenty-mile front. The 
British troops, with the 30th American Division under 
General Lewis, advanced after a short bombardment 
in the dark, and on the first day made good progress. 
Au unmediate counter-attack by the enemy with a large 
number of tanks was easily broken up, and the advance 
was continued in the open towards Le Cateau. Over 
10,000 prisoners and between 100 and 200 guns were 
taken. In some places the advance in two days had 
penetrated to a depth of seven miles, and, remembering 
the importance of the sector and the great forces 
encountered, this gives a reasonably good measure of the 
fighting value of the enemy. Le Cateau stands but 
twelve miles from the main communications, and with 
this advance the positions about Donai and Lille are 
involved. Sir Douglas Haig has some reason to be proud 
of the achievement of the British forces, and their con- 
duct in the campaign has at length drawn from Mr. 
Lloyd George a coldly phrased approval. 

* % * 

We have rarely known a more contradictory series 
of dispatches than those in Thursday’s papers which 
alternately denied and affirmed the destruction of 
Cambrai. Take this, for example, from the “ Times ’”’ 





of Thursday, appearing in huge type, on the leader 
page :-— 
“CamBral in Ruins.” 


On the same page appears the statement that in 
burning Cambrai the “Germans have destroyed one 
more of the historic towns of France.” 

On the same page, and as part of the article headed 
‘Cambrai in Ruins,” appears a description by the 
‘* Times’? War Correspondent of the entry of our troops 
into Cambrai, containing the following passages :— 

“We have never shelled Cambrai, except very 
slightly, and though thoroughly looted by the flying 

Germans the town is not badly wrecked, and far from 

being destroyed. The Cathedral has been knocked 

about and scarred, but is not structurally injured. 

Other churches stand with no injury beyond the break- 

ing of glass.” 

The news agencies were no more illuminating. 
One Paris writer took the ‘‘ Echo de Paris’s’’ statement 
for gospel, and declared that Cambrai was in ruins. 
Another representative at the front gave a categorical 
denial of the whole story. 


* * 


Iv is a little unfortunate that the Prime Minister, 
who is an adept at compliments, should have contrived 
to postpone his congratulations to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army on the most brilliant victories 
in its history until they were a little overdue, finally to 
convey them in a form which a sensitive General might 
conceive as an affrout. Mr. Lloyd George has ‘‘ heard ”’ 
from Marshal Foch of these events. He has 
presumably ‘ heard” of them from Marshal Haig, unless 
we are to suppose that the wires have been cut between 
the Prime Minister and the British Commander-in-Chief. 
In that event ‘‘ unity of command ’’ would appear to 
have been established at the expense of the ordinary 
courtesies of life, to say nothing of the claims of 
gratitude. It is much as if Lord Liverpool had sent 
word to the Duke of Wellington that he had heard 
from Marshal Bliicher that his Grace had won a consider- 
able success at Waterloo. 


* x 


Mr. ArruurR Henpverson, M.P., in an interview 
with a representative of THe Narion, said that 
Prince Max’s peace offer was the most omportant 
move yet made in the direction of a settlement 
by conciliation. “It indicates a striking change 
in the attitude of official Germany. Speaking for 
imnyself only, I think it should be dealt with 
sympathetically but firmly. It proposes an armistice 
without providing the justification for one. Not only is 
it faulty in respect to the restoration and compensation 
of Belgium, but it expects official negotiations to begin 
before the territory of that much wronged country has 
been evacuated. To comply with such a request in these 
circumstances would be to condone a great moral wrong 
which its perpetrators themselves justified solely on the 
plea of military necessity.” 

“The reply to these proposals may safely be left to 
President Wilson and the Prime Minister, if the latter 
speaks in the spirit of his Manchester speech. It should 
present such a unified statement of the ideals of the whole 
Alliance as will make it impossible for the new Chan- 
cellor to say that it confirms his fear that the answer to 
his Note would ‘ be dictated by the will to destroy us.’ ” 

“Tf President Wilson recognizes in the acceptance 
of his Fourteen Points as a basis of negotiations a real 
desire ‘for a new international order under which reason 
and justice and the common interests of mankind shall 
prevail’ Germany should be informed that when her 
armies have withdrawn to her own frontiers—as a 
guarantee of good faith—the whole of the Allied Powers 
will be ready to join in a Conference on the conditions 
laid down by President Wilson on January 8th and 


: September 27th.” 
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Politics and Affairs, 


TO END THE WAR. 


Great is the paradox of the war. We have entered on 
its fifth year, and are preparing for its sixth. Yet it is 
won. Everywhere our armies are victorious. East and 
West the hosts of the enemy either continue in retreat 
or have ceased to exist as disciplined forces. One of his 
Allies has surrendered at discretion ; another lies at the 
mercy of our investment by land and sea; a third has 
reached the last point of weariness and exhaustion. Ger- 
many has conceived large and ambitious schemes of 
policy ; they have withered with the repulse of her arms 
and the decline of her prestige. The power-standard of all 
Europe has sunk; and that of Germany has suffered a 
decline commensurate with its pre-war strength. She is 
still the standard-bearer of the German race. But her 
political domination is over. While her military force 
reels to its fall, the industrial Germany which was its 
real source is broken, and even her re-entry into the 
fellowship of world-trade may, if England and America 
so will, be barred or only half-opened to her. The cards 
are disclosed ; the great game is over ; the stakes are lost 
and won. These are the facts; the Note of Prince Max, 
with its tender of the American terms, is their recogni- 
tion. The war is a blood-bath, a torture chamber, 
a mockery of reason, a sink of treasure, a grave of youth. 
It also becomes unnecessary from the moment when its 
essential end has been secured. Thenceforth there is 
nothing but ruin to get out of it. 

If this be the truth, or anywhere near it, why does 
the war go on? To this question a variety of answers 
are given. The Germans are not democrats; they have 
not keen beaten enough; they do not admit they are 
beaten ; and they must be punished for the manner in 
which they have carried on the war. None of these 
replies lack a certain relevance. But the broad answer 
to all of them is that if they were pressed to the mixed 
conclusion of logic and passion at which they aim, neither 
this war nor any other would ever come to anend. The 
Germans cannot present us with a democratic system, 
issuing at one stroke from the Kaiser’s aching head. 
They have accepted the fact of defeat; they will 
almost certainly refuse its more humiliating formulas. 
They have conducted the war with brutal callous- 





ness; their responsibility is as infinitely divisible 
as that of the human race to God. And as 
there are over a hundred millions of them and 


their Allies, and every step to their capitals must be 
soaked with blood, the wise man will content himself 
with dragging down their idol of Blood and Iron, and 
will abstain from making martyrs of its priesthood. 
Germany had a dream—-a bad one. Itisover. She had 
booty of conquest. She has surrendered or must sur- 
render it. The crimes of her soldiers must be revenged ? 
Revenge is the talk of children and criminals; never 
of statesmen or saints. 

The war has been fought; the war has been won; 
the war must be ended. To that purpose, the world 
requires to enlist its utmost available force of Nobility 
and Good Sense, as in the person of Mr. Wilson it has 
already enlisted its calmer intelligence. This, even Ger- 
many to the extent of her powers, is endeavouring to do. 
Shall we lag behind? For it is on England that the moral 
responsibility for the future character of the war and 
the peace must depend. America, the stand-by of 
liberal thought, has resisted the temptation to forget 
her ideal aim and rush hot-foot on the 
pursuit of force. Thereby rhe 


un- 
places 


limited 


. 





the world in debt to her statesmanship and that 
of her great leader. For if she had the power 
to re-settle Europe, she had also the ability to destroy 
it and erect her own prosperity on its ruins. Nor 
could we blame France, doubly-wronged, for desiring to 
thrust deep into the bosom of the German land the sword 
that has pierced her own. But England was wont to be 
the moderator of European policies. She is the Power 
whose earlier Liberalism was in neutral countries the 
stamp of her influence in foreign affairs. Her position, 
for all her losses, is magnificent. Years of concentrated 
toil, passed in restricted comfort, do indeed lie before 
her. But her narrow shores and her wide Common- 
wealth of peoples are equally safe. The tie of 
kindred has been cemented with that of blood, 
and our fame as an Eastern suzerain gilded 
with our honorable and selfless conquest of the Turk, 
and our reclamation of the birth-soil of the human race. 
Therefore it is for Britain to play in policy the great 
part she has borne in the maintenance of the war. 
There indeed she cannot stand alone. Germany must 
give evidence that she has learned her lesson, and has 
yielded her will to that of the world. That surrender 
is due, and not merely because the German will has 
proved to be a selfish and therefore an essentially 
inefficient instrument of material power. Society has 
outgrown these partial sovereignties. What it chiefly 
needs is an honest guide to the new dispensation. 

That path may be lost, and in the losing we may see 
the war turn to the wreck of the faith and hope of man- 
kind. The continuance of an armed struggle may be 
held to be justified so long as its political aim is 
undetermined. Thus the invasion of Germany could 
well be defended on the ground that she was politically 
obdurate. But if she is for abandoning her 
aggression, and if again the grand military issue 
of the war is no longer in doubt—invasion will 
be a process of punishment to Germany for the 
devastation of Belgium and Northern France. Admit 
the ancient code of reprisals and its sanction in man’s 
heart and in the most ancient of his religions. None the 
less such an act, stripped of its political, and, there- 
fore, of its military justification, would mark the 
true, and, in a sense, the first apostasy of civilization. 
For whether Christianity be a legend or a revelation 
of divine truth, it has produced a certain moral 
unity in the governing peoples of the world. A 
war of pure expiation, pursued by youth, which 
most easily forgives, at the bidding of age, which most 
readily resents, would be a war of Rome and Carthage, 
not of any conceivable embattlement of Christian States. 
Up to the existing stage of the war the use 
of force may well have been justified, even by 
its Christian apologists, as a means of restraint. 
German conceit was over-running the world, and 
making life too expensive and too dangerous for 
happiness. But when that sword is withdrawn and we 
breathe again, the impulse to unity and to the oblitera- 
tion of wrongs, however great, the discovery of terms 
of appeasement, becomes the natural thought of 
Christendom. 

It is also the inevitable recourse of statesmanship, 
ancient or modern, Christian or ante-Christian. We 
have won the war; let us see to it that we do not lose 
it. Germany is completely in the wrong ; but just as the 
saint is every moment in peril of losing his sainthood, 
so the best cause tends to decline when its sustaining 
moral force is withdrawn. She and Austria have falsely 
spoken of this war as a defensive one. But any war can 
take a defensive character, when one party aims at 
destroying the unity and the political organization of 
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the other, seeks to surround it with enemies, or puts 
an embargo on its trade. These aims are inherent in 
the policy of the Tchecho-Slovaks, of the ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
newspaper, and of those American Jingoes who would 
proclaim peace at Potsdam and proceed to reconstruct 
the German Confederation. All these political concep- 
tions of the war, with their military consequences, 
re-align the German nation in the attitude of defence, 
which puts their only good face to the world. Then, 
indeed, the Defeatists will have triumphed. They will 
not have won the material war, for it is won already. 
They will merely have lost the issue of morals and world- 
policy which was at stake from the hour of the violation 
of Belgium. There will then be no League of Nations. 
There will only be a sullen and conspiring Germany ; a 
fearful Entente ; a Europe eaten up with recriminatory 
strife; an America fighting its inner war of labor with 
capital; a world that having seen the light and rejected 
it, will have turned darkly on itself. We cannot ask 
our children to die for that old world. And we cannot 
refuse them the chance to be re-born into the new. 





THE TESTS BEFORE PEACE. 


In a moment of elation and excitement when the tidings 
of Allied victories come so fast that few of us have time 
to read all the details of the good news, Germany has 
presented us with a problem which calls for the cool and 
instructed thought which President Wilson, it seems 
to us, has applied to it. Is it the changed Germany 
for which all of us were hoping which now speaks 
through the mouth of Prince Max? The bare events of 
which alone the average newspaper reader is aware, 
might allow of a certain doubt. Bulgaria surrenders, 
Count Hertling resigns, the “ pacifist’’ Prince Max 
governs in his stead. It is a weleome change, but where 
in this sequence of events is the play of any democratic 
force? 

A closer study of the facts may reassure us. The 
now familiar signs of a ‘‘ Chancellor crisis "—the fourth 
since the summer of 1917—were legible enough before the 
news of the Bulgarian collapse. The entire Progressive 
press had been restive since the “executive” of von 
Kiihlmanu and provocative appointment of von Hintze. 
Two of the bigger Majority Socialist daily papers wrote 
bitter leading articles of astonishing boldness on the 
Kaiser's speech to Krupp’s workmen. The mishap to the 
Austrian Peace Note and the stupidly obstinate speech of 
von Payer aggravated the tension. The weary conven- 
tionality of the Ministerial oratory, when the Reichstag’s 
Main Committee met, indicated the approaching fall of 
the Hertling combination. The “ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ 
wrote of it as a Ministry already dead, drove home its 
attack upon Hertling himself, and simplified the issue to 
this one point—that the Ministry had been too weak to 
resist the irresponsible influences of the army chiefs. The 
Majority Socialists then drew up a stringent yet moderate 
series of conditions on which they would agree to support 
and enter a new Ministry. These six points formed a 
complete programme both for peace and for the interim 
democratization of Germany—and the chief of these 
points was the supremacy of the civil power, the forma- 
tion of the Ministry from the Parliamentary majority, 
and the subordination to it in all political matters of 
Crown and Army alike. The shattering news from Sofia 
hastened the triumph of the Left, rallied the other 
parties of the Coalition to this act of Socialist 
leadership, and brought down the Hertling Ministry 
with a crash. The Kaiser’s letter, though it avoided the 
clear admission of Parliamentary responsibility, served 





at least to date a new epoch. What happened in detail 
at all the comings and goings, joint meetings and 
separate meetings of party leaders and party fractions, 
we do not know as yet. In the end the whole Majority 
was unanimous. The broad fact is that Prince Max 
then came to power as the man of the Reichstag’s 
Majority. The two real leaders and creators of that 
historic combination sit in the new Ministry on his right 
hand and his left. Erzberger and Scheidemann are the 
Reichstag Majority incarnate. The careful and 
tactful speech with which the new Chancellor met 
the Reichstag is, from first to last, a paraphrase and 
expansion—in many sentences a verbal reproduction— 
of the six points of the Socialist programme. Survey the 
various crises during the war which have led to changes 
of Ministry in this country, or even in France. None 
of them has been to the same degree the result 
of the working of the representative engine. The 
work of adapting the written constitution remains 
to be done, but in this instance we may fairly say that 
for the moment the Reichstag has vindicated its 
power. 

The cautious critic asks at this point what assurance 
we have that the change is permanent. The Kaiser had 
cogent reasons to-day for yielding much, or for seeming 
to yield. Peace is a necessity for Germany, and it is 
well understood, since America assumed the leadership 
of the Entente, that the road to peace lies through 
democracy. When once the end is gained and peace is 
restored, what is to prevent the Kaiser from taking back 
his concessions in the manner of the late Tsar Nicholas, 
sending Prince Max home again to Baden, and calling 
a Biilow, a Michaelis, or even a Tirpitz to fill his place, 
with no ‘‘ by your leave’’ to the Reichstag? It is a 
fair question. The answer, and the only possible answer 
is (1) that nothing can prevent a relapse or a reaction 
except the will of the German people, and (2) that the 
German people has the power to prevent it, if it also has 
the will. The Reichstag has enhanced its power in 
these four crises, in spite‘of the fact that it could not 
make during war an effective use of the power of the 
purse. No Parliament amid such perils dare refuse 
supply. After peace that strategy is at its disposal. 
To be sure, from Bismarck’s day onward, the Reichstag 
has twice or thrice challenged the Chancellor by refusing 
vital supplies, and has provoked a dissolution. The 
event turned always to its hurt. The Chancellor won 
at the polls. That might happen again, and will happen 
again, if the German electorate cares nothing for demo- 
cracy. If, in the other hand, the Reichstag chooses 
to defend what it has won, and the people back the 
Reichstag, then its gains are secure at the usual price 
of liberty—‘‘ eternal vigilance.’? The mischief in the 
Germany of the past was not so much the semi- 
feudalism in the Constitution, as the tame, inert, help- 
less acquiescence of the Reichstag in its own relative 
impotence, and the failure of the people to back it, 
when it did attempt to struggle in its sleep. If that 
mental condition is changéd, then democracy is won. 
lf it is not ehanged, then no amount cf mechanical 
dictated alteration in the Constitution would better the 
wase. The American armies might set up a Republic in 
Berlin, and still the old question would recur. What 
would happen when their backs were turned? For our 
part we should augur more hopefully for small demo- 
cratic gains won hardly by the Germans themselves than 
for the most perfect constitution dictated by a foreign 
victor. These anxious questions about the remote future 
admit of no absolute answer. We have less than the 
American faith in constitutional mechanism. But we 
confess to a faith of our own in social causation. Make 
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a League of Nations. Leave neither hatreds nor fears 
upon Rhine or Vistula to engender militarism. Turn 
the armed camp of Prussia, by a general disarmament, 
into a civilian society, and infallibly the discipline will 
be relaxed and the Junker out of uniform will begin to 
acquire the civilian mind. 
Prussian nature, is adaptable. 

To us it seems that Germany has adjusted herself, 
almost too consciously, to Mr. Wilson’s conditions. She 
has chosen for him in Prince Max and Dr. Solf the two 
men with whom Ambassador Gerard wished to treat. 
She has at last made a Government which bears 
no responsibility either for the outbreak of the 
war or for the cruel peace of Brest. She has 
placed in that Government, in the persons of 
Erzberger and Scheidemann, the two Parliamentary 
leaders who have proved their capacity to carry 
the Reichstag with them. She has even placed as 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office Herr David, the 
man who, in spite of his earlier Jingoism, led the 
Socialist criticism on the doings of the army in the 
Russian Borderland. She has accepted the fourteen 
points and the five principles of the future reconstruction 
without reserve as the basis for the negotiation of peace. 
Can more be demanded at this stage? Mr. Wilson’s 
guiding thought has been, if we have understood him, 
that with the people of Germany he would treat, but not 
with their rulers. We imagine that Prince Max will 
be able to give the assurance for which Mr. Wilson 
asks on this point. 


Human nature, even 


If his claim to speak in a 
new sense for the German people were disputed, it could 
be settled only by a general election, and that, in spite 
of our own rash example, implies an armistice. The 
enemy, after all, does not threaten our soil: if he were 
at the gates, not even Mr. Lloyd George would propose 
an election. The question, however, whether a given 
Government speaks for its people might in varying 
degrees be addressed to us all. If the Peace 
Conference is really to reflect the will of Europe, 
the first preliminary would seem to be a general 
election all round. We would add in this connection a 
reminder of the excellent suggestion made by the 
French Socialist Party—that the final treaty which 
embodies the charter of a League of Nations should itself 
be ratified, not merely by newly elected Parliaments of 
all the peoples, but also by a referendum to the whole 
body of electors. This covenant must have more than 
ephemeral governments behind it. It ought to pledge, 
by a personal vote, every citizen who survives the war. 

Two questions remain to be answered. Is the form 
of Prince Max's acceptance of the Fourteen Points ade- 
quate? Is an armistice compatible with our interests? 
It is proper to lay due stress, as Mr. Wilson has done, on 
the fact that the German Note does not formally adopt 
the Fourteen Points: it accepts them as a basis of dis- 
cussion—though the official “ North German Gazette ”’ 
insists that they are accepted as a_ basis of 
peace. There is a big and obvious difference 
between the two phrases which must neither be 
exaggerated nor evaded. On the one hand, there is in the 
speech, a clear acceptance of some points, and the pro- 
mised restoration of Belgium is unequivocal: the 
‘“‘ pawn ’’ theory has disappeared. The principle of the 
League of Nations is also accepted, and with it the 
general idea of disarmament: we know enough of the 
published views of Herren Erzberger and Scheidemann to 
feel no hesitation on that score. Over Alsace, the 
“autonomous development” of Austria and Turkey, the 
re-arrangement of Italy’s frontiers and the Russian 
Borderland, the mere consent. to discuss is at least a great 
advance. Hitherto all these have been claimed as the 
domestic or exclusive concerns of the Central Powers. To 





discuss them in congress is at once to admit defeat and 
to accept the principle of Internationalism. 

There is still room, however, for a good deal of 
very necessary discussion. Mr. Wilson, for example, 
would hardly wish to debar Germany from _ pro- 
posing a plebiscite for Alsace. Nor can he mean 
to refuse to discuss with Vienna the kind of ‘‘ autono- 
mous development’’ that is required in Austria- 
Hungary. We want on all these points much more 
than a mere readiness to discuss. But ® pussive and 
literal assent would still convey too little, for the Points 
themselves are merely the titles of Bills which have yet 
to be drafted and debated. If we are to demand in 
advance, as we fairly may, a full definition of the 
precise sense in which Germany accepts this 
basis, we may expect an inquiry from her as to 
the meaning which we place upon them. It is 
certain that not all the Allies interpret them 
alike. If an armistice be granted without this 
preliminary conversation, then, as Mr. Wilson requires, 
the enemy’s armies must retire, under it, to the frontiers 
of 1914. There are many ways of using this opening 
if the will to peace exists. One thing alone we cannot 
do if our past professions have any sincerity. We cannot 
refuse all negotiations on our own basis with a 
defeated enemy who has purged his government of the 
warmakers. That would be to open the war of exter- 
mination and banish reason with mercy from the earth. 
Mr. Wilson’s Note has, w'th equal sagacity and modera- 
tion, applied the necessary tests to determine whether 
in fact the enemy adoption of his principles is sincere. 
To that wise word the Entente must adhere. 





THE NEW CHANCELLOR AND THE OLD 
GERMANY. 


In one of his recent speeches Mr. Balfour drew an 
effective contrast between the modern Germany of 
materialism and Machtpolitik and the ‘‘ old Germany,’’ 
and he suggested that the spirit of ‘‘ old Germany ”’ 
was one which we might respect and honor, and that: its 
representatives were men with whom we could treat as 
equals. Mr. Balfour did not define exactly which of 
the ‘‘old Germanies’’ he meant. There were more 
than one, and more than one was worthy of respect. 
The paternal patronage of Goethe’s Weimar, the 
resolute national patriotism of the Prussia of Stein and 
Hardenberg, the enlightened and tolerant Liberalism of 
the Frankfurt Parliament—each has a legitimate claim 
to sympathy and even to admiration. Vastly different 
as these manifestations of the German character were, 
it is a common element in them all which compels our 
respect. The intellectual movement of Weimar, the 
national movement of Prussia, the political movement 
of the united German bourgeoisie, were alike idealistic. 
Each in its measure vindicated the triumph of the spirit 
over material things. But the German Empire, as 
Bismarck conceived and created it, represented the 
triumph of matter over the spirit. Even the redeeming 
touch of idealism in the brutal imagination of a nation 
“cemented by blood and iron’’ was slowly eliminated 
under Bismarck’s controlling hand. Material interest 
was to become the bond of union. By playing always 
(and with diabolical skill) upon the material interests of 
the German Parties, the Iron Chancellor made them all 
traitors to their own ideals. He debauched the German 
character, stifled the people’s sense of political responsi- 
bility almost at its birth, and bought his own undisputed 
hegemony by satisfying the demands of popular cupidity. 

It is not enough to dismiss the German people by 
saying that they were, as indeed they were, accomplices 
in their own degeneration. We have yet to find the people 
strong enough to resist the appeal to the appetite for 
wealth if it is dangled before it long and persistently 
enough. The tragedy of modern Germany was that Bis- 
marek had set himself to achieve a right end by wrong 
means, when by those master-strokes of unscrupulous 
policy he achieved the union of the German tribes. As 
the triumphant creator of the Empire he occupied an un- 
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assailable position. Secure in that, he was able to act 
the tempter to the German people for a longer time than 
any other popular leader in modern Europe. If the 
achievement of the Empire had not been so miraculous, 
if the idealism which he put in leading-strings had been 
left more clumsily to work out its painful salvation, no 
one man would have had the prestige under whose spell 
the German people forgot its consciousness of political 
responsibility. In other words, though the German 
Empire was a spiritual necessity ; this German Empire is 
a spiritual abortion. When we speak, therefore, of the 
‘old Germany ’’ as something desirable, a nation which 
possesses an inherent right to participate in the comity 
of nations, we do not mean, unless we are antiquarians 
run mad, that Germany must return to the political con- 
ditions which obtained when “ old Germany ”’ was known 
and respected. We mean a German Empire in which the 
people are animated by a consciousness of responsibility 
to the spirit. It is indeed a change of heart which we 
desire. It can come as a result of defeat; but defeat 
can only bring the change in part. When a nation which 
has learned to base its moral judgments on material profit 
is condemned to make untold sacrifices for no gain at all, 
the negative conditions of a change of heart are satisfied 
—but only the negative conditions. It needs a leader to 
guide it out of the slough into which a leader has brought 
it. And the leader himself must satisfy certain condi- 
tions.‘ He must appear not as one who clothes his people 
in sackcloth and ashes. Nations are proud; they do not 
conduct their repentance in public. He must appear as 
the embodiment of some obscured yet not wholly 
forgotten national disposition, as one who has kept alive 
a tradition which has been generally lost, so that the 
nation in following him may feel something of that satis- 
faction which comes from the indulgence of one’s best 
impulses and of that self-respect which is engendered by 
the conviction that the impulses were always there if a 
leader had only evoked them. 

It is from this angle as much as, if not more than, 
the purely political aspect that we have to view the 
appointment of Prince Maximilian of Baden as Imperial 
Chancellor. It marks the beginning of a definite return 
to “old Germany.’’ We may leave out of account for 
our purpose the portentous element in the appointment 
of the heir to the throne of Baden to the political 
leadership of the Empire, though the tacit confession 
that the fortunes of the House of Hohenzollern are 
in extremis is of cardinal importance in a nation sensitive 
to the subtleties of princely precedence to an extent of 
which Western democracies have no idea. Nor need we 
pause over the assertion of the Never-Endians (carelessly 
echoed by sections of the Press with a better reputation) 
that there can be nothing democratic in the Chancellor- 
ship of the keir-presumptive to a German throne. Far 
more to the present point is the consideration that Prince 
Max, although a ruler of authority, is immune from the 
pestilential tradition of the modern Hohenzollerns. His 
grandmother, who is reputed to have had a great 
influence upon him, was, indeed, a Prussian princess ; 
but she was formed before the gospel of the German god 
had been elaborated. She was a person of independent 
judgment, where genuinely religious temperament was 
not contaminated by the disgusting, hypocritical, rigid, 
self-righteous piety of the Prussian Lutheran. Such 
family connections as unite Prince Max with the 
Hohenzollerns date from before the foundation of the 
Empire, and this date, as we have seen, is all-important 
in the matter of spiritual evolution. 

Prince Max is also genuinely religious. He is a 
Catholic; but he is as remote from the ultramontane 
easuistry which disfigures so much of German 
Catholicism, and of which the late Chancellor was a 
lamentable embodiment, as he is from the unpleasantly 
“fromm’’ Hohenzollern Protestantism. Religion is 
for him something which stands superior to the State, 
an influence making for internationalism of the spirit, 
not sanctifying every excess prompted by the raison 
d’état. It was in the exercise of a sentiment which had 
behind it the sanction of religion that he played so large 
a part in the direction of the German Red Cross. ‘A 
Christian soldier,’’ he said, in his speech of December 





last, ‘is as much imbued with the spirit of the Red Cross 
as with the spirit of Mars." That speech is of prime 
importance for the understanding of Prince Max’s 
character. It may even prove to have been a landmark 
in the spiritual history of Germany. As German Chan- 
cellor Prince Max is compelled to speak by the book as 
were his predecessors, and the fact that to him the book 
is prescribed by the Majority Socialists instead of the 
High Command does not make the compulsion in itself 
less burdensome. Certainly as a political leader we are 
bound to judge him by his political utterances; but we 
need to know the spirit in which his words are to be 
interpreted, and to have some understanding of the 
temper of the man. That emerges most clearly in his 
December speech. There he reveals himself as a men 
not of intellectual subtlety, but of spiritual sensitiveness. 
He proclaims his belief in a Christian chivalry of war, 
and he condemns as something intolerable “the 
heathenish way of thinking indulged in almost proudly 
by many of the highly-intellectual men of all countries 
during the war.’’ There’ must be not hatred, but love 
of the enemy ; and until the international sense of com- 
mon obligations to humanity is reawakened, there is no 
way out of the chaos that threatens to engulf Europe. 
“We must turn away from this war-coarsening before 
the war can stop.’’ At the same time, like all true 
patriots, he believes that his country is capable of a 
nationalism which is super-national. Germany, if she 
is true to her best self, can make a claim to greatness 
which her fellow-nations will recognize. ‘“ Power alone 
cannot secure our position ; the world must feel that there 
is a world-conscience behind that power.” 

It may be said that these words are evidence of what 
is indeed a praiseworthy idealism ; but they show a lack 
of any sense of reality. They are pious aspirations in 
open conflict with the initial fact. The realistic political 
consciousness is absent. But it is precisely; in this same 
speech that Prince Max more accurately and more 
courageously diagnosed the political disease of his country 
than any other native or foreign critic of Germany during 
the war. He frankly admitted the lack of freedom in 
Germany ; he denied that it was due to the power of the 
autocracy. That was an effect and not a cause. “ The 
German lack of freedom is due to the spiritual indolence 
of the German people.” They have been slowly seized 
by a horror of responsibility, and unless that was 
re-awakened no democratic institutions could guarantee 
their freedom. The war had to some extent ewakened 
them ; but much remained to be done. The German spirit 
must be clarified. Therefore there must be free dis- 
cussion, because real unity demanded it. They ~ust not 
hesitate to wage a war of opinions ; they should know that 
their opponents were Germans like themselves, and that 
the true sense of the Kaiser's word which had been so 
often invoked to stifle free discussion was: “ Truly there 
are parties, but all are Germans.”’ 

In other words, the view of Prince Max is that the 
evil from which Germany is suffering is Bismarck. The 
spiritual indolence which prevents the German people 
from claiming their own freedom is precisely the condi- 
tion which the first Chancellor strove successfully to 
produce in them; and Prince Max’s demand that 
German power should be based upon a world-conscience 
is precisely the demand which Bismarck would not 
recognize. He advocates not indeed a return to ‘‘ old 
Germany,’’ but a return to the spirit of ‘old Germany,”’ 
which is the essential. Now that he is called to a 
position wherein he can lead his country in the way it 
should go, it behoves us to remember that he is himself 
an embodiment of pre-Imperial Germany. He is not in 
the exact sense of the word a democrat; he is not under 
the spell of institutions. But he is a man who enjoys 
a hundred times the moral authority of any democrat 
in Germany, partly indeed because he is the heir to a 
constitutional throne, partly because he is typical of a 
house which has not forsaken the traditions of popular 
kingship, but far more because he is the only man in 
Germany who has addressed himself to the element. of 
idealism in the German people. His December speech 
sounded like a forgotten music in their bewildered ears, 
That is why the Majority Parties chose him, 
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A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Mr. Witson has not disappointed the hopes of the 
world, which rest on him. Little as we realize it, the 
period of negotiation has begun. Once begun, it will 
envelop the war-spirit and transform it. The armistice, 
which is difficult to arrange, may fail ; but the overtures 
will go on. The Power which a few days ago was 
re-mapping Russia has sued for peace. It has given us 
our great prize of Belgian freedom, and it has accepted 
the President’s terms. The President has asked it to 
define its acceptance. I think it may be added that his 
reply to Prince Max’s Note anticipates, in spirit at least, 
that of our own Foreign Office. The most experienced 
of our statesmen said on Tuesday that it was impossible 
to return a negative answer. This is the need of the 
hour, and the restraint of statesmanship has foiled the 
journalism which hastened to proclaim, with every sign 
of wicked joy, a fresh carnival of blood. Heaven grant 
that wisdom, having got the lead, will keep it. 


In a word, peace, even an early peace, never 
looked so promising. But if Germany wants it, and is 
prepared to pay the reasonable price, let her be warned 
of the risk of refusal and of the thorns that her 
Vandals of the Staff have strewn in its path. So far 
as I could judge, the popular objection was not 
the insufficiency of her offer, or the insincerity 
of Prince Max, but the reports of the destruction 
of the French and Belgian towns in the path of 
Germany’s retreating armies. European journalism 
is in such unholy hands that it is wise only to credit 
things for which the F. O. makes itself responsible. 
The report of the destruction of Cambrai appears not 
to be true. I hope the same may be said of the plan of 
general devastation whose story our officers have this week 
brought back from the front. The threat of this bar- 
barous scheme was in effect ‘to blow industrial 
Flanders into the air at the touch of a_ button. 
This, says the expert, is the logic of militarism. 
It may be, but if it is put in practice it will 
cost Germany her political existence. Even if it 
were true to say that military necessity dictated 
such deeds, that excuse could not be quoted in defence 
of the numberless outrages on private property or the 
savage slaughter of the fruit-trees on the Somme. That 
and the methodical destruction of Péronne were mili- 
tary-political acts, not purely military ones. People 
will demand to see the first-fruits of Prince Max’s 
civilian rule in the restraint of all such wickedness. 
Here will be the best preparation for peace. 





MEANWHILE, the war moves unmistakably to the 
close of the Franco-Belgian campaign. The question 
now is not so much what town or line we shall carry 
next as when we shall carry it; not whether the Belgian 
coast will be free, but when our men will be marching 
into ——, or our ships riding in harbor. 
Returned officers now speak freely and for the first time 
of a real German demoralization. Prisoners, they say, 
surrender on little or even no compulsion. The life is 
out of the spirit of the German war and its huge, over- 
worked body. That, again, is a considered judgment 
of a definite military situation, which may change. It 
does not mean that the war, with its quickened tempo, 
is marching to the ragtime of the Northcliffe Press, or 
that the soldier wants to see the German resistance 
stiffened with a good cause in the hour when it is 
crumbling under a bad one. The Parader of Potsdam 
lives in Fleet Street, not at G.H.Q. 


Ir hardly seemed necessary to answer Prince Max’s 
Note by publishing (and presumably stealing) his private 
letters, but supposing these documents to be genuine, 
what do they show? Prince Max, Chancellor of the 
German Empire, is discovered to be in friendly corre- 





spondence with Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe, an 
advanced pacifist and an exile from his native land. 
It is much the same thing as if Mr. Lloyd George were 
discovered (per impossibile) to be in private relationship 
with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Naturally, Prince Max, 
in writing to a strong partisan, emphasizes his reserves 
rather than his points of agreement. Is that, too, an 
unknown or a guilty phenomenon? 





I spoke lightly last week of the danger of conscrip- 
tion in Ireland. It seemed too mad for serious debate: 
The war is drawing to a close, the men are not wanted 
now that the tide of American recruitment has set in, 
and desperately unwilling soldiers are not worth getting 
at any price. But I cannot write in this vein to-day. 
Incredible as is the news, Irish conscription is possible, 
and even probable. The soldiers want it, half for 
English half for Irish purposes, and the Government, 
though they must know what Furies the act will unloose, 
may commit it. There will be no rebellion. There 


will merely be the spirit and the deeds of desperation. 


That is Ireland’s mood; its expression I leave to the 
imagination. I need say nothing of the disservice to the 
Allies, the complete dislocation of their policy. The 
Government rarely listens to reason when the voice of 
passion speaks powerfully enough in its ear. But are 
the Liberal leaders and the Liberal Party to stand by 
while Home Rule is destroyed, and a peculiarly evil type 
of civil war set up within sixty miles of the British 
shores? TI cannot believe it. 


Tue sale of the “ Daily Chronicle ’’ has made men 
wonder what part of the newspaper world can be made 
safe from Mr. George’s peculiar brand of democracy. 
Here was a paper which in Mr. Donald’s capable and 
experienced hands had given his Government a support 
that was only not a slavish one. It committed an error 
or two no doubt. It dared to stand up for a British soldier 
and state the palpable truth that the Prime Minister 
had belittled his service ; straightway it falls out of favor. 
Our Grand Vizier is not satisfied: he must not only 
be proclaimed right, he must never be deemed wrong. 
The proprietor is approached, and a syndicate is formed, 
and secretly and swiftly organized. When its work of 
supersession is complete, and not till then, Mr. Donald 
is informed that the long and honorable proprietorship 
of the Lloyd family has ended, and that Sir Henry 
Dalziel will in future be his “ political director.’’ 
To his great honor Mr. Donald declines to serve 
under Sir Henry Dalziel’s “political direction,’’ 
and marches, at a few hours’ notice, out of the 
“Chronicle’’ office with the honors of war and 
a record of twenty years of stainless service. As for 
the literary staff they seem to have been regarded as 
mere chattels. Their political views were not consulted 
while the great deal was in progress. 


Waat strikes one about this transaction is its utter 
futility. Who cares what Sir Henry Dalziel thinks. 
or is told by the Prime Minister to think? Who, save 
for a chance scrap of news or an occasional headline, will 
henceforth peruse a paper whose opinion has been 
trafficked in after this ruthless fashion? And who 
made Mr. George lord over Fleet Street, and gave 
him time to spare from the winning of the 
war to pull the strings of a marionette press, which 
is to dance its puppet dance in his exclusive honor 
and glory? Mr. George has no party: but he has a 
press. What is its value? And what is the 
meaning of the whole maneuvre? It is the manufacture 
of a plébiscite which is in progress, and the selection of 
its appropriate tools. But plébiscites are not popular in 
England, and “ Down with the Dictatorship! ’’ is not the 
kind of election cry that Mr. George will relish. 


I FIND it hard to believe in Mr. Ross’sdeath. Within 
a few hours of it he was, as always, the admiration and 
delight of his friends; nor can one feel that death had 
aught to do with one who was the spirit of life and 
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of the joy of living. . His gifts were for all. His wit and 
charm penetrated every company. His wide knowledge, 
his wonderful memory, his sense of the beauty and refine- 
ment of existence, were given to every mind that could 
understand them. But what he really gave was himself. 
He gave to the good and the bad; to the thankless no 
less than to the kind and the grateful; to the 
inexperienced and the weak. The young poet could 
have his judgment and feeling for the music of words: 
the artist his practical sense, no less than his delicate 
appreciation of color and form; his wit was a kind of 
gambol which stirred others to join the dance, though 
not with so graceful a movement as his. Never was 
a man’s nature more delightfully made up, or more finely 
communicative of its own happiness. He was fifty 
years old. I never sat at meat with him but I thought 
him the youngest of the company. 


To Rosert Ross. 


Your dexterous wit will haunt us long, 
Wounding our grief with yester-day. 

Your laughter is a broken song ; 

And death has found you, kind and gay. 

We may forget those transient things 

That made your charm and our delight: 
But loyal love has deathless wings 

That rise and triumph out of night. 
So, in the days to come, your name 

Shall be as music that ascends 
When honor turns a heart from shame 

O heart of hearts! O friend of friends! 

SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 

I cannot say that personally I ever took great stock 
in kings, or was a devoted admirer of autocrats, the 
Kaiser included. But all journalists in this country were 
not of my opinion, and reading the other day a remark 
by one of them that the Kaiser was a criminal and a 
murderer, I recalled an earlier utterance, if not from 
the same pen, from the same liberal fount of inspiration. 
It ran, or dribbled, as follows :— 

‘Whatever controversies may arise between the two 
nations we can never forget our admiration for the 
Emperor William. Any abatement of his activities 
would be a distinct loss, not to Germany alone, but to 
the whole world, for, though he may be an occasional 
cause of alarm, he possesses in unrivalled measure the 
tonic quality which preserves even his adversaries and 
critics from the stagnation that comes of unreasoned 
security. As a nation we owe much to the German 
Emperor. He more than any other man or any event 
has roused us from the torpor of long and unrivalled 
prosperity. He has helped to create a sturdy competitor 
to stimulate us once more into serious thought and ener- 
getic action. Like Germany, we have need of the 
Emperor William and hope that he may long be spared 
to remind us that the world is not for the sluggard or the 


fearful.” 
In what British journal did this gem appear? 
THe Nation is not “ Answers.” If it were, a 


prize of something less than a thousand pounds might 
fitly compensate the happy finder of such a treasure. 
Who guesses? I will report the answer in next week’s 
Nation. And I will ask the discoverer to specify, if he 
can, the date of the issue of the journal as well as its 
mame. 


I am told that the price at which the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’’ and “ Lloyd’s’”’ and the printing business 
changed hands was a very little short of £1,100,000. 
The distribution of shares is still a mystery. The Grant- 
Morden group is said not to be in-it. But there is a 
political interest, with Sir Henry Dalziel virtually repre- 
senting the Prime Minister, a commercial interest, and 
a financial interest—a highly impressive Triple Alliance, 
in fact. 

Wuar has been the greatest war profit realized 
during the last four years? The other day I was given 
the figure of £60,000,000! The firm was not an English 
one. 





A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Detters. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE PRESS. 


Everyone agrees that popular self-government rests ulti- 
mately not upon franchises, the machinery of parties, or 
parliamentary majorities, but upon the effective opera- 
tions of an intelligent and instructed public opinion. 
There are many other organs of public opinion: church, 
platform, club, school and university, workshop, public- 
house, theatre, music-hall and cinema. But by far the 
most important, by reason of its ubiquity and the con- 
stancy of its appeal, is the newspaper. Sound public 
opinion is irreparably linked with what we call the 
freedom of the press. Any invasion or detraction of this 
freedom strikes at the heart of democracy. Now the 
popular newspaper press is a very modern installation. In 
this country it dates back only some sixty years, to the 
repeal of the heavy stamp, paper, and advertisement 
duties. From the first its disinterested character was 
always imperilled from two sources; the secret influence 
of Government, seeking to mould public opinion, and the 
subtler and more incessant bias of finance and property 
in matters where public policy affected values. In the 
fifties and sixties of last century there were certain noto- 
rious cases of these abuses. But they were exceptional. 
Upright and responsible editorship was the rule, there 
was a genuinely reciprocal action between public opinion 
and editorial policy, and the tradition of honest reporting 
of news was strongly rooted in the journalistic profession. 
It is sometimes said that the new dangers found in 
modern journalism are due to the fact that it has ceased 
to be a profession and become a trade. But this is certainly 
not more than half the truth. The modern newspaper 
does not merely or mainly set out to sell what the public 
wants. It aims more and more to persuade or to compel 
the public to buy the sort of goods it wants to sell, the 
sort of opinions it desires to impose upon the public, and 
the sort of news it desires to make current. It is easy 
to exaggerate the danger. It should, therefore, be 
recognized that even in the least scrupulous paper there 
remains a strong predominant bias towards the truth: 
conscious wilful deception is comparatively rare. The 
trouble is that the exceptional cases are often of quite 
critical importance. 

Moreover, the tampering with the springs of public 
opinion has in recent times become more scientific and 
more systematic. The apparatus of the great newspaper 
syndicate, with its tentacles stretching out into the 
remotest corners of the land, speaking with a score of 
seemingly separate tongues to an immense variety of 
different publics, employing the suggestiveness of startling 
headlines and pictorial illustrations, is incomparably the 
greatest of all popular educators. The older press, even 
the penny press of the last generation, only realized 
a comparatively small and more or less “educated ”’ 
public. The cheap press of to-day has imposed itself 
upon the curiosity, sensationalism, and humor of a vast 
new reading public, the product of a generation of 
primary schooling, and destitute of the elements of 
criticism. Just because politics are ordinarily an almost 
negligible factor in the mass appeal, this press is liable 
on occasion to a more dangerous abuse. 

The experience of this war is rich in testimony to 
this power. An absolutely virgin mass-mind, infinitely 
credulous and inflammable, gulping down every strong 
suggestion of fact, suspicion, or interpretation put before 
it, has been placed at the easy disposal of the great 
popular newspapers. The art of handling this mind is 
both fine and base. Comparatively little is achieved by 
editorial writing: the real power lies in the selection, 
rejection, doctoring, and presentation of the news. The 
wise editor does not directly impose his judgments and 
opinions on his readers. He supplies them with ‘‘ the 
facts,’’ and leaves them to make their impression. For 
he well knows that, by turning on a constant supply 
of well-pointed “‘ news,” he can produce the effect. which 
he desires. Not, indeed, that the editorial bias is a 
negligible force: For the vast majority of persons who 
boast that they do not take their opinions ready-made 
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from their newspapers deceive themselves. The 
repeated conjoint impression of news and interpreta- 
tions, sucked in from the morning newspapers, ‘‘ makes 
up’”’ the mind of nine readers out of ten. 

In ordinary times this power is employed in what 
may be regarded as more or less disinterested “ scoops”’ 
and “stunts,”’ short sensational games, involving strong 
persoralities, which the paper plays with its public. 
But war-time has presented a new set of perils to truth 
and freedom. The Government for the first time has 
taken our press seriously in hand as an instrument of 
national psychology. Of this handling the “ censor- 
ship,’’ in the sense of a suppressive instrument, is of less 
significance than the positive ‘“ propaganda’ which, 
beginning with military material, has invaded the whole 
area of politics. The Government in being has got itself 
identified with the conduct of the war. It is only a step 
further to the position that any opinions which weaken 
the confidence of the people in the Government, any 
criticism or exposure of governmental errors, is disloyalty 
and ought to be repressed. If this repression cannot 
plausibly be done by legal process, other methods must 
be employed. When our country is at war the Govern- 
ment represents the patriotic unity of the nation, and all 
the organs of public opinion must be enlisted in the 
support of the Government’s policy. So it comes about 
that the taxpayers’ money is expended in popular 
demonstrations in the Albert Hall or Hyde Park to sup- 
port the Government, great sums are poured into the 
picture-houses in subsidized films to insinuate a post-war 
policy of trade boycotts and preferences, while masses 
of excellent free copy are doled out to the whole press 
of the country to keep the public mind exasperated with 
atrocities as a preventive to the poison of peace. To 
criticize the Government or its leading personages is 
lése majesté. If private citizens do it with effective heat, 
they risk fine or imprisoument. If an editor does it, 
he must be deposed; the organ he has put to such 
unworthy use must be taken from him and placed in loyal 
hands. 

The purchase of the “ Daily .Chronicle’’ and the 
deposition of Mr. Donald are, however, chiefly important 
as the latest link in the new chain that has been put 
upon the mind of the reading public by the friends of the 
Prime Minister. Most Prime Ministers are the 
accredited and chosen leaders of the greatest party in 
Parliament and in the country. They are virtually 
elected by the people and exercise their authority by 
virtue of that fact. They have a great party organiza- 
tion in the constituencies which supports them, and to 
which they look in the event of an election to sustain the 
cause for which they stand. Mr. George holds no such 
position. He was never appointed to his great office 
either by the will of the people or of Parliament. His 
authority is derived from and rests upon neither of these 
bodies. He was foisted into his place by great news- 
papers. He reigns by the grace of the Press. He has no 
other organized support except his large body of place- 
men in Parliament. He has expended every art of 
adroitness and has employed all his power of patronage 
in securing and extending this control over the Press. 
The following passage from a recent article in the 
“Morning Post’’ presents an impressive body of 
cumulative evidence to support this statement :— 

“The way the Press of the country is being enlisted 
in the interest of the Prime Minister is one of the most 
disconcerting features of present-day politics. The 
methods vary, but the result is the same. Lord 
Northcliffe, the first head of the British Mission to 
America, and now Chief of the Department of Propa- 
ganda in Enemy Countries, controls the ‘Times,’ the 
‘Daily Maii,’ the ‘Evening News,’ and the ‘ Weekly 
Dispatch.’ His brother, Lord Rothermere, was the first 
head of the Air Ministry, and now does honorary work 
at the Ministry of Information. He is the principal 
owner of the ‘ Daily Mirror,’ the ‘ Sunday Pictorial,’ the 
‘Leeds Mercury,’ and the ‘Daily Record,’ of Glasgow. 
Major Astor, M.P., the proprietor of the ‘ Observer,’ is 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food ; Lord 
Beaverbrook, who has the principal share in the ‘ Daily 
Express,’ is Minister of Information. Of the important 
group of Hulton newspapers, including the ‘Evening 
Standard, the ‘Daily Sketch.’ the ‘Daily Dispatch,’ 





and ‘ Evening Chronicle,’ the ‘Sunday Herald,’ and the 

‘Sunday Chronicle,’ the Earl of Derby was a director.” 

When the time comes, Mr. George proposes to 
pump down his electioneering will through this 
Press on to the electorate, with every circumstance of 
sensational appeal, and to draw it up again through the 
polls with the formal register of the popular will. It is 
an amazingly audacious experiment in politics. It is 
the method of the plébiscite. It is not essential, 
Mr. George calculates, to be able “to fool all 
the people all the time.’”’ It is only requisite to fool 
them for the short period of an election chosen by 
yourself with issues shouted to the electorate through 
the multiple megaphone of a conspiring Press. 





BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 

Ir was as Caiaphas predicted. Herod who lodged in the 
Old Palace near the Temple was flattered because Pilate 
had remitted the case of Jesus to him, but he made no 
attempt at judgment. The priests and rulers (for we 
all went into the Palace at the tail of the soldiers) 
accused Jesus violently, but Herod was too much 
interested in marvels to listen to them. His curiosity 
was gratified at the sight of Jesus and he asked him 
many questions, hoping to stir him tc work a miracle, 
but Jesus was silent before him. Then Herod grew 
flippant, and, hearing from Pilate’s Clerk that Jesus 
claimed to be King of the Jews, he sent for a gorgeous 
old robe and dressed Jesus in it, mocking him, and, amid 
much laughter, ordered the king to be sent back to 
Pilate. 

So the centurion brought Jesus back to the 
Pretorium. The Place was again packed with people 
and again Pilate came out to the Portico. He called the 
priests and rulers and the leading men in the crowd to 
the front, and there addressed them reasonably, saying, 

“You brought this man before me charged with 
misleading your people, but when I examined him I 
found no ground for the accusations brought against 
him. Nor does Herod find him to blame, for you see 
he has sent him back to me. Jesus has done nothing 
deserving death. I will, therefore, give him a slight 
punishment and release him.” 

But the whole multitude burst into a shout, 

“ Away with this man!” they cried. “If you 
release any, release Barabbas.”’ 

Pilate called out, 

“ Barabbas is a robber; but what harm has Jesus 
done? ”’ 

The mob would not listen, but with one accord cried 
out, “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 

Pilate could not make his voice heard above the 
uproar. He stood patient outwardly, but with an ugly 
look in his eyes, and when at last the noise died away, 
he said, with a bitter sneer, 

“Would you have me crucify your king?” 

And at that the uproar burst out worse than before, 
men crying in fury, 

“We will not have him as our king. Release to us 
Barabbas! ”’ 

Pilate, seeing the demon that he had raised, con- 
trolled his anger and made an attempt to return to 
reason, saying, “I know it is your custom to have a man 
released at your Festival. There is nothing in Jesus that 
deserves death. I will, therefore, scourge him and set 
him free.”’ 

But the mob would not have it so. The voice of 
Caiaphas cried high above the clamor, 

“Any man who sets himself up as king is a rebel 
against Cesar!’’ And the mob took this up with a 
great shout, 

“We want no king but Cesar! ”’ 

Then Pilate, enraged, ordered Jesus to be brought 
into the Portico, and Jesus dressed in Herod’s old robe 
with his face covered with dust and blood came forward 
and stood before the people. He was very tired, for he 
had been on his feet for hours, and the sight of his white 
face nearly broke my heart. Pilate looked at him in 
pity, and, turning with contempt to the mob, said 
savagely, “ Behold your king!” 
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There was a storm of outecries, and the mob, furious 
at, Pilate’s contempt of them, raged and yelled, ‘“‘ Away 
— him! He is not our king. Crucify him! Crucify 
vim!” 

The tumult was beyond control. The guard moved 
nearer Pilate, but he waved them back and spoke to an 
attendant, and the man went and quickly returned bear- 
ing a silver bowl and a towel. At Pilate’s command he 
held these up and the mob, marvelling, fell into silence. 
Then Pilate, in sight of all the multitude, washed and 
dried his hands, and throwing the towel aside stepped 
forward and said to the crowd, 

“T am innocent of the blood of this just man. See 
you to it!” 

And with loud shouts of triumph the people replied, 

“ His blood be on us and on our children.’’ 

The judgment seat was brought out again, and 
taking his seat Pilate delivered Jesus to death. The 
centurion, whose duty it was to see the prisoners 
crucified, asked for the accusation that was put over the 
heads of the crucified, and the Clerk brought Pilate’s 
tablets, and he wrote. The priests crowded round to see 
what he had written, and Pilate, in scorn, read them 
his writing, 

“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 

Caiaphas remonstrated, saying, 

“There is no accusation. People will not under- 
stand. Do not write “ King of the Jews,’’ but “He 
said, ‘I am King of the Jews.’ ” 

But Pilate refused, saying, bitterly, ‘“‘ What I have 
written I have written.’’ 

He ordered the centurion to have it so transcribed 
on the Titulus and then he gave orders for Barabbas 
to be released, and weit away, and the centurion and his 
soldiers took Jesus and led him away to the Roman 
barracks in the Tower of Antonia which was north of the 
buildings of the Temple. 





“THE SHEPHERD OF OCEAN.” 


Av the end of this month it will be three hundred years 
since Sir Walter Raleigh was executed in Westminster. 
No element of tragedy was wanting to that scene. For 
nearly fifty years Raleigh had stood for England, first 
as a heroic personality, and then as the shadow of a great 
name. He had held great place; he had possessed great 
wealth, which he freely spent for the public cause; he 
had been one of the beloved friends or lovers of the great 
Queen; he had extended the country’s realm; had 
battled without ceasing against her mightiest enemy ; had 
penétrated unknown regions of the world, bringing back 
unknown benefits; he was the last of the old sea-dogs ; 
with the exception of Bacon his Judge, and Jonson his 
friend, he was the last survivor of the Elizabethans ; he 
was at once soldier, sailor, explorer, man of science, 
scholar, poet, and master of prose. And this versatile 
and conspicuous figure, imprisoned for twelve years, and 
now on the verge of old age was, at the instigation of 
his lifelong enemy, beheaded by command of the most 
foolish of all our kings. 

It. was his tragedy that secured his fame. The doom 
of a nature so finely endowed and fallen from such high 
position appealed to the benevolent pity of mankind, 
always tender to impotent greatness. There was indeed 
about Raleigh a certain splendor of attraction. His fine 
and active form, his dark hair and high complexion, his 
restless energy on every field of thought and action, his 
irrepressible daring, his readiness of wit, even a certain 
severity and reserve of demeanor, combined to form a 
personality typical of a peculiarly attractive age. Even 
his love of jewellery and splendid dress was characteristic 
of a splendid and imaginative time. One remembers that 
in his finest poem, “ The Pilgrimage,” probably written 
in the vigil of what we may call his first execution, he 
does, it is true, begin very modestly :— 

“Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation ”’ ; 





but, upon approaching heaven, he proceeds : -- 
“And when our bottles and all we 

Are filled with immortality, 

Then the blessed paths we'll travel, 

Strowed with rubies thick as gravel ; 

Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors, 

High walls of coral and pearly bowers.”’ 
That imaginative sumptuousness was characteristic of the 
man and of the age; and it was also characteristic that 
he wrote his two best poems, worth all the rest put 
together, in the night—-one before the execution from 
which he was reprieved, the other before the execution 
we commemorate this month. 

His was a magic figure, certainly, moving in a magic 
world, and for twenty-five years he sailed to and fro 
upon the magic tides of fortune. Yet, as we said, but 
for his tragedy he would not have been so fondly thought 
upon. It is the dramatic figure of the man that attracts ; 
his particular actions are little known, except by the 
curious, and few were of great success. In his relations 
to Ireland he was neither worse nor better than the 
usual English invaders, who have regarded the Lrish 
lands as their heaven-sent property, and the Irish people 
as best fitted for slavery or extermination. With 
Spenser, who gave him the name of ‘“ The Shepherd of 
Ocean,’’ he was in Ireland during the suppression of the 
Geraldines’ struggle for Irish freedom. Under Lord 
Grey’s order he acted as one of the instruments in the 
hideous massacre at Smerwick, and apparently felt no 
compunction. Like all English Governments, he was 
now for severity, and, again, inclined to try a little con- 
ciliation. But it occurred to him no more than to other 
Englishmen that Elizabeth, in bestowing enormous 
grants of Irish land upon him, was robbing a people of 
their national inheritance. For the Irish people in the 
extremity of their wretchedness, as described by 
Spenser, he appears to nave had no feeling, and to have 
done nothing. Even his introduction of the potato has 
been a very doubtful benefit: for it has encouraged the 
“ lazy-bed ” cultivation, and the potato is in itself a poor, 
insufficient, and uncertain food. 

He advocated the colonization of America, but the 
idea came from his half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
with whom he made his first voyage. He fitted out the 
ships which occupied the east coast and named it 
Virginia, but he was not with them himself. He sailed 
the Spainish Main, but had no striking success in piracy, 
and he appears never to have realized the pecuniary 
advantages of the slave-trade. On his first voyage up 
the turbulent and variable Orinoco, in five boats, he 
penetrated over four hundred miles, though under such 
wretched conditions that he says no prison in England 
could be found more unsavory and loathsome than those 
boats. At last, it is true, he reached a pleasant scene :— 


“T never saw a more beautiful country,’’ he writes, 
in a passage quoted in Edmund Gosse’s “ Life,’ “ nor 
more lively prospects, hills so raised here and there over 
the valleys, the river winding into divers branches, the 
plains adjoining without bush or stubble, all fair green 
grass the deer crossing in every path, the birds 
towards the evening singing on every tree with a 
thousand several tunes, cranes and herons of white, 
crimson, and carnation, perching on the river’s side, the 
air fresh with a gentle easterly wind, and every stone 
that we stooped to take up promised either gold or silver 
by his complexion.” 


Nor in these pleasing prospects was man altogether 
vile: 

“IT have seldom seen a better-favored woman,” 
Raleigh writes of a chieftain’s wife, “She was of good 
stature, with black eyes, fat of body, of an excellent 
countenance, and taking great pride therein. I have 
seen a lady in England so like her as but for the 


difference of color I would have sworn might have been 
the same.”’ 


But the shining metals were largely illusory, and, 
though one of Raleigh’s followers boasted he bought six 
women for a halfpenny knife, no trade was done in that 
ware. As is well known, the second voyage to Guiana, 
which gained release from the Tower, finally insured his 
death. It was in every way disastrous. The crew was 
scoundrelly ; Raleigh did not penetrate the river himself ; 
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and Kemys, his old comrade in adventure, failed so 
miserably that he killed himself on board under the lash 
of Raleigh’s reproaches. 

Probably the greatest moment of Raleigh's life—the 
moment when he ought to have died—was when in the 
‘‘ Warspite ’’ he led the attack on Cadiz Harbor in 1596. 
lle was then about forty-four; was distinguished and 
honored; famed for his great voyage of the previous 
year ; consulted on enterprises of sea and land ; familiar 
among the learned and poéts of the Mermaid Tavern ; 
himself learned and a poet, too. It is as such that we 
like to think of him—the typical English rover, and the 
typical Englishman of letters, capable alike of action 
and of art. The present time has shown that the country 
can still produce men of similar nature—men like the 
old Greek who boasted himself the follower of war and 
of the Muses. Failures or no failures, Raleigh is the 
model of a not uncommon English type—the men who, 
like Ulysses, can call upon their crews not to begrudge 
their mortal minds a knowledge of the world that lies 
without inhabitants beyoud the sunset and the baths of 
all the western stars; and who, if ever they return, can 
themselves tell the story of that mysterious voyage. He 
chose his friends among the great writers of that age. 
His elegy upon Philip Sidney's death, though frigid with 
conceits, is fairly well known. It was his friendship 
with Marlowe rather than his inquiring mind which 
brought upon him tie charge of “ atheism,” though upon 
evidence that would affect no one but a theologian. 

From the moment that doltish James appeared in 
Kngland Raleigh’s fall was certain, if only because his 
lands were required to glut the loyal greed of esurient 
Scots. Prison tor “ politicals,’? even under sentence of 
death, was then not so hideous as under our present 
atrocious systen:. Raleigh’s wife and son lived with him 
in the Tower; he was allowed as many books as he 
wanted ; his secretary was there to assist with that vast 
* History of the World”; and a shed was provided for 
chemical and other experiments, such as his great dis- 
covery for distilling fresh water from salt. But for a 
man abounding in energy, think what twelve years even 
in the best of prisons means! No wonder his friend 
Henry, Prince of Wales, said: 

“No man but my father would keep such a bird in 

“a cage, 

The last brave dash for freedom came, and the man 
who had known the sea from boyhood was at sea again. 
But disaster followed disaster ; his son was killed; his old 
comrade killed himself; everything failed. The last act 
of the tragedy followed, and in that last act we see again 
the Englishman at his rare best--intrepid and in 
extremity humorous and gay. Noble as many of the last 
speeches of those condemned to death for political cause 
have been, none has surpassed Raleigh’s. Yet his brief 
sayings, revealing an English—an almost Cockney 
humor, are the best remembered. Asking one whether 
he was coming to the execution to-morrow, he said, “ I 
do not know what you may do for a place, for my part 
1 am sure of one.” To another, who reproved his gaiety, 
he said, “ It is my last mirth in this world, do not grudge 
it me.’’ When asked how he liked his last cup of wine, 
‘I will answer,’’ he replied, “as did the fellow who 
drank of St. Giles’s bowl as he went to Tyburn, ‘It is 
a good drink if a man might but tarry by it.’’’ And 
then the final words: when asked which way he would 
lie upon the block, he said, “ It is no matter which way 
the head lies, so the heart be right.’’ These were sayings 
worthy of a great Englishman, who possessed some of the 
peculiarly English failings, it is true, but many of those 
noble qualities which are to be discovered in our country. 


Wetters to the Editor. 


THE CAUSES OF GERMAN FEAR. 
Strk,—At this momentous crisis in the history of mankind, 
ihe following passage is not without appositeness :— 


“To the outsider the Germats seem a fierce and martial nation 
But in reality the mass of the Germans, in consenting to the great 
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acrifice cutailed by their ehoimous preparations for war, have 
been actuated by fear. This fear dates from the Thirty Years’ 
War, the war which commeuced in 1618 and was terminated in 1648 
In 1648, When the Treaty of Westphalia was completed, Germany was 


almost a desert. Its population had fallen from 20,000,000 to 
4,000,000. The few remaining people were so starved that canni- 
balism was openly practised. In the German States polygamy 


was legalised and was a recognized institution for many years 
thereafter. Of 35,000 Bohemian villages only 6,000 were left stand- 
ing. In the lower Palatinate only one-tenth of the population 
survived; in Wiirttenberg only one-sixth. Hundreds of miles of 
ouce fertile country were overgrown with forests, inhabited 
only by wolves. A picture of this horrible period is found 
in the curious novel ‘The Adventurous’ simplicissimus,’ 
written by Grimmelshausen and published in 1669, which describes 
the adventures of a wise peasant who finally leaves his native 
Germany and betakes himself to a desert island, which he refuses 
to leave when offered an opportunity to go back to the Fatherland. 
He answers those who wish to persuade him to go back with words 
Which seem quite appropriate to-day: ‘My God, where do you 
Want to carry me? Here is peace, there is war. Then I know 
nothing of the arts of the Court, ambitions, anger, envy, deceit; 
nor have I cares concerning my clothing and nourishment do 
While I still lived in Europe everything was (O woe, that I must 
appear witness to such acts of Christians!) filled with war, 
burning, murder, robbery, plundering and the shame of women 
and virgins. The Munich weekly, Simplicissimus, whose powerful 
political cartoons have often startled Europe, takes its name from 
this character.” 

This passage is not from a ‘* pacifist * or other disreputable 
source. Tt is taken from Chapter V. of “ My Four Years in 
Germany,” by Mr. J. W. Gerard, lately American Ambassador 
at Berlin.—Yours, &e., 

CIV1s. 
London, S.W 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 

Sin, -l have lately been walking around the district of 
Fernhurst, where Sussex borders upon Surrey and Hampshire— 
less than fifty miles from London, and about four from 
Haslemere railway station. Fernhurst is one of the last places 
where they worked the iron ore, which was onee a common 
business in these South County wealds. Here they cast cannon, 
not ouly for our own Naval and Military forces, but for export 
to foreign parts, and for illicit supply to pirates haunting the 
seas. Cannon were fabricated for the English Government at 
Fernhurst as late as 1770—and the holes used for casting them 
could still be seen in Verdley Wood in 1876. 

Ali the iron ore for these products was found locally, aud 
smelted in furnaces burning wood, and the free growth of all 
kinds of timber, for which the district was famous, still con 
tinues, but the foundries having been long since abandoned, 
the vast increase of trees of all descriptions is a serious draw 
back to an otherwise attractive region. ‘Trees are spoilt by 
growing up into each other; they overhang the roadways and 
footpaths, they crowd upon the roadside wastes, and on vast 
expanses of ground given over to shooting rents and sporting 
rights. Much of the land hereabouts is uncultivated, and that 
which is under the plough is blighted and impoverished by the 
constantly overhanging trees bringing shadow and consequent 
loss to every crop. Yet the soil itself is fine light loam, and 
where brought under intensive cultivation by the spade, as iu 
the village allotments, produces some of the best results. 

Here, then, is a double neglect of the possibilities of such 
a district. Let the greater part of the trees be swept away 
for fuel, now so urgently needed (German prisoners are felling 
trees in Surrey, ten miles away), and the uncultivated stretches 
of this Home County, adjacent to the Metropolis, be acquired 
for small holdings for our returning men of the fighting Services. 

The terms should amply compensate the laudowners (many 
of whom, by the way, are ladies) for the loss of their sporting 
rents, but not preclude a satisfactory return on capital, if turned 
into small holdings for the production of pork, potatoes, and 
the numerous other fruit and vegetable commodities which can 
be readily raised from a fine soil, adequately watered, and with 
the high sunshine records common to the South of England.— 
Yours, &e., 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


“ARMAGEDDON.” 

Stk, Your deeply interesting article on the above subject 
accepts the somewhat hasty and illogical interpretation of some 
modern writers, who cannot have gone very carefully into the 
matter. As one who for over thirty-two years has made the 
Apocalypse a special study, and has visited Palestine on pur 
pose to investigate localities named in Scripture, I beg permission 
briefly to animadvert on the word “‘ Armageddon.”’ 

In the first place, none but press correspondents and editors 
have applied that name to present events in Palestine; it is 
therefore not ‘officially ’’ identified. In the next place the 
word ‘“* Armageddon ”’ is a faulty rendering of the origina! Greek 
‘* Har-Magedon,’’ which is obviously a Hellenistic version of 
some Hebrew word; for ‘“‘ Har,’’ in Hebrew, means a ‘‘ moun- 
tain,’ and Magedon means both “ to destroy ’’ and ‘‘ to collect.”’ 
Thus ‘“ Har-Magedon”’ signifies, if explained according to its 
probable Hebrew etymology, ‘‘ Mountain of Gathering,’’ or 
‘“Mount of Destruction.” Possibly both meanings may be 
combined; and so the name would signify “‘ Mountain of 
destructive collection,’’ or ‘‘ of collection for destruction.”’ 

That it has no reference, in the text of Rev. xvi. 16, to the 
small town of Megiddo in Palestine, is clear from various con- 
siderations. For instance, Megiddo, at the foot of Mount 


Carmel, was the scene of the battle in which Josiah was slain 
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by Pharaoh Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29) a precedent completely at 
variance with the picture portrayed in the text. It was also 
near to the scene of the battle in which Sisera was overthrown 
by Barak (Judges v. 19), which also bears no resemblance to the 
collective destruction of the text. For it must be noted that the 
nominative to “ gather them”? is the three spirits spoken of pre- 
viously, according to the rule of Greek grammar of a neuter noun 
plural requiring a verb in the singular. Hence the text says 
**they, the three unclean spirits, gathered them (the kings of the 
earth and of the whole inhabited earth), to, or towards, the place 
called in Hebrew Har-Magedén.’’ Clearly it is a great spiritual 
gathering, or a marshalling, by unseen spirits, of the collective 
strength of the civilized earth, in some great locality capable of 
holding enormous forees. . 

Besides these considerations there are the following: 
Ancient Megiddo was a small town, probably the ‘“ Majidi’’ of 
the inscriptions, within the tribal limits of Issachar, but 
assigned to Manasseh by Joshua, It was not far from 
Taanach and Bethshear. At or near it was a small valley 
bordering on the plain of Esdradon, and adjacent to it were 
the “ waters of Megiddo,’’ possibly the small river Kishon, for 
the Arabie name for the Kishon is Makatt’a, which may be 
# corruption of Megiddo, or, the streams at Megiddo may be 
they. Colonel Condon identified it with Khurbet el Mujedd'a, 
ten miles S.E. of Jezreel, where there is a large ruin at the 
foot of Mount Gilboa. [In either case it was a small place 
quite out of keeping with the apocalyptic picture of a tremen 
dous gathering place, under certain specified spirits of 
delusion, whose nature is very evident. And, finally, the name 
must be considered mystical, like all other appellatives in 
ihe Apocalypse—Jezebel, Abaddon, Sodom, Egypt, Babylon. 
Those are nearer the mark who identify “ Har Magedon,”’ or 
great gathering place, with Western Europe or “The Old 
World,” where the wa: now rages.—Yours Xc., 


ALFRED PORCELLTI, 


Colonel, R.E., retired. 
Hove. October 2nd, 1918. 


S1r,—Will you give me space for a few words of comment 
on the very inte-esting article in your last issue on “ Arma- 
geddon?”’ This word, as is rightly pointed out, only occurs 
onee in the whole Bible. In the Revised Version, and in 
Moffat’s, it is given as ‘‘ Har-Maged6n,” and evidently means 
a place of critical importance in ‘‘ the war (Greek ‘ polemos ’) 
of the great day of the Lord.’ Those who believe in the 
prophetic value of the Book of Revelations may see ground for 
thinking that ‘* Har-Magedon,’’ while doubtless referring to one 
or other of the events in Old Testament history mentioned by 
your contributor, may equally be rendered ‘The Mountain 
of Macedon,” and finds its explanation in that Balkan region 
where this war arose. 

In the verses in Rev. 16. immediately following those 
quoted by your contributor, we read: The seventh angel poured 
out his bowl “on the air,’ with astonishing results. And the 
last verse of the chapter says that “huge hailstones fell from 
heaven on men, till men blasphemed Giod for the plague of the 
hail: for the plague of it was fearful.”’ (Moffatt.) 

Could a more accurate general account of the features of 
the present war have been viven than this, certainly written 
many centuries ago? Aeroplanes dropping tone of hombs! 
Yours, &e., 


W. StRADMAN ALDIS, 


“BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE.” 


Str,—I hope that the articles under the above title which 
have been appearing in your ‘‘ Life and Letters’’ column will 
eventually be published in book form. I cannot help feeling 
that, written as they are with such true imagination and 
insight, these illustrations of a story which is commonly read 
with so little of esteem, should make an appeal to a wider circle 
of readers than those of THE NATION, and are of too permanent 
a value, both as literature and education, to be lost to the 
majority of people for ever in the files of a weekly review.— 
Yours, &e., 

A. H. B. 

[We have received a very large number of communications 
in the sense of this letter. The articles to which they refer 
will be republished.—Ed., NATION. } 


WHAT IS CIVILIZATION ? 
S1rk,—The following passages occur in Guizot’s ‘‘ Histoire 
de la Civilisation,’ and perhaps they will interest some of your 
readers who may not have come across them before :— 


“ Telle est, en effet, l’'idée premiére qui s’offre 4 l’esprit des 
hommes quand on prononce le mot ‘ civilisation’; on se repré- 
sente a linstant l’extension, la plus grande activité et la 
meilleure organisation des relations sociales: d’une part, une 
production croissante de moyens de force et de bien-étre dans la 
société; de lautre une distribution plus équitable, entre les 
individus, de la force et du bien-étre produits.” 

“Liespéce humaine n’est-elle, au fond, qu’une fourmiliére, 
une société ot il ne s’agisse que d’ordre et de bien-étre, ou, 
plus la somme du travail sera grande et de repartition des fruits 
du travail équitable, plus le but sera atteint et le progrés 
accompli?” 

—Yours, &c., 


JUDEX, 
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MODERN LANGUAGE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 

S1r,—Will you allow us to call attention to the recent 
formation of the ‘‘ Modern Language Research Association,”’ 
which has for its main object the promotion of advanced study 
and research in modern languages and literatures. The 
Association, which aims alike at improving and facilitating 
means and methods, seeks to bring together in personal inter- 
course and through correspondence all persons who are engaged 
or intend to engage in philological and literary research. 

With adequate support, the Association hopes to obtain 
from the edueational authorities official recognition of the 
national importance of its objects. Well-nigh all the universities 
and university colleges in the British Isles are represented on 
ihe preliminary roll of members. But it is especially wished 
to enlist the support of independent students, and to encourage 
advanced study among teachers in secondary schools. All who 
are qualified io pursue research and have the time at their 
disposal are cordially invited to join the Association. 

The first annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
Ledford College, Regent’s Park, N.W., on Saturday, October 
ith, at 3.30 p.m., when the presidential address for 121+ 19 
will be delivered. At this meeting all who are interested in 
the aims of the Association will be weleome, whether or no they 
are already members. The Secretary willl be glad to send 
tickets of admission and copies of the provisional prospectus of 
the Association to any who apply for them.—Yours, &e., 

SIDNEY LEE, President, 
H. IW. Stewart, Chairman of Committee. 
KE. ALLISON PEERS, Hon, Secretary. 

The Old Sehool House, Melsted, Essex. 


Poctrp. 


SHEEP-SONG. 
From within our pens, 
Stout built, 
We watch the sorrows of the world. 
Imperturbably 
We see the blood 
Drip and ooze on to the walls. 
Without a sigh 
We watch our lambs 


Stuffed and fattened for the slaughter. 


Tn our liquid eyes lie hidden 
All the mystery of empty spaces 
And the secret of the vacuum. 


Yet we can be moved, 

When the head-sheep bleats, 
We bleat with him. 

When he stampedes, 

We gallop after him 

Until 

In our frenzy 

We trip him up, 

And a new sheep leads us. 


Then the black lamb asked, 

Saying, “ Why did we start this glorious Gadarene descent ? ”’ 
And the herd bieated angrily, 

“We went in with clean feet, 

And we will come out with empty heads. 
Therefore 

It is a noble thing to do. 

We are stampeding to end staimpedes. 
We are fighting for lambs 

Who are never likely to be born. 

When once a sheep gets its blood up, 


” 


The goats will remember. 
3ut the herdsman swooped down, 
Shouting 

‘Get back to your pens there.” 


MILEs. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay NIGHrt. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘“The Women Novelists.’”” By R. Brimley Johnson. (Collins. 


6s. net.) 

‘“White Nights, and other Stories.”” By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. (Heinemann. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 

“New Poems.”’ By D. H. Lawrence. (Martin Secker. 2s. 6d, 
net.) 


*“Shops and Houses.” 
(Methuen. 7s. net.) 
** Napoo!”’ 
(B. H. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.) 
x x x 


IT ReMeMBERED him, when T saw his letter. Tt was hard 
to understand such a lapse from a man who did not try for 
exemption but volunteered, and afterwards refused a post 
that was safer than the front line. Yet again, he was also 
the kind of curiosity—that might explain it—which aids the 
enemy, even in wartime ; crawling out between the opposing 
trenches to a foe in misfortune. He died recently, of course, 
for he had to help break the Hindenburg line ; being expert 
with some deadly mechanism, he was in the first wave. His 
brother showed me one of his last letters from France. It 
had some views of war, and one of them was expressed by 
quotation from the martial poems of another man who knew 
war through having been in 1t—‘ Drum Taps.”’ 

* * * 

THe quotation has no topical interest for us. Having 
that morning just finished my “ Daily Mail,’’ the verse was 
at once seen to be repugnantly unfortunate. Yet, as the 
“Daily Mail’’ leader-writer probably had not had the luck, 
during the normal routine of a day devoted to his country, 
of running up against the Hindenburg system, naturally he 
was freer to speak than an Englishman who was merely 
hanging in the wire there. The quotation—strange for a 
soldier to make—is worth giving here as an example of what 
baneful influence war has on those who must do the killing 
which journalists have the unlucky fate merely to indicate 
that others ought certainly to do. The verse is actually 
called “ Reconciliation ” :- 

** Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time 
be utterly lost, 

That the hand of the sisters Death and Night ineessantly 
softly wash again, and ever again, this soil’d world ; 

For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 

| look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin— 
| draw near, 

Bend down, and touch lightly with my lips the white face 


in the coffin.’’ 
* * 


Havine partially recovered from the shame of the dis- 
covery of this English soldier’s unmilitary spirit, a disgrace 
that was softened by the thought that he was dead, and that 
his superior, judging by a letter he had sent, seemed 
grieved by the loss of one whom he appears to have thought 
was not only a good soldier but a first-rate man, I went to 
“Drum-Taps,”’ for the first time this war, to see whether 
they accorded with the business as we know it. And it 
seems to me now that we can no longer talk as though the 
Americans came into it late. They appear to have been 
in it, if the date of “Drum-Taps” is ignored, longer even 
than Fleet Street. We have contributed nothing out of 
our experiences of war which can compare with the range, 
the understanding, the martial ardor, the humanity, and the 
expression of Whitman’s war-poems. He appears to have 
known of war in essential episodes and incidents, as well 
as in high vision, in a measure which all our literature of 
this affair cannot compass. There is no doubt he is, what 
he said he wished to be, an inspiriting, understanding, and 
loving comrade, as well as a very great poet. 

% * * 


Wr are told that the reception by the world of “ Leaves 
of Grass ’’ was about as disheartening as it could be. When 
occasionally we admit, shyly and apologetically, that once 
we used to read Emerson (in the way that once we used to 
eat toffee) it would do our superior intelligence no harm to 
remember that at least Emerson was the first of the world 


A Novel. By Frank Swinnerton. 


A Book of War Bétes Noires. By Helen Hamilton. 





of letters to hail the new poet and to tell him that “ Leaves 
of Grass’? was “the most extraordinary piece of wit and 
wisdom that America has yet contributed.’”? As of the 
thousand copies printed in 1855 of the first edition, “some 
were given away, most were lost, abandoned, or 
destroyed,’ Emerson’s mind must have been almost equal 
to that of our best contemporafy seers, to have guessed so 
soon what he did of Whitman’s yawping. 
* * * 

One of our minor poets told me recently that he 
could not read Whitman. “It is like chewing glass.’’ 
When we criticize others the instant penalty is thal 
unknowingly we confess what we are ourselves. Nothing in 
all his writings proves the elevation and wide survey of 
Emerson’s mind so well as his instant and full knowledge 
of Whitman, when others were quite sure the right thing for 
that poet was abuse. I suppose that what our young poet 
meant in his admission to me was that Whitman had no 
music. ‘You cannot read him aloud,’’ he explained. 
There is always a fair amount in any poet’s work which 
would do more than anything to make this world a cold and 
friendless place if we persevered in reading it aloud. Even 
Shakespeare, in some circumstances, might cause blasphemy. 
Perhaps he has. And Whitman, like summer-time, and 
you and me, is not always at his best. But when he is at 
his best he is like summer-time and the sea, and all that 
is spacious and elemental; and not so much like one of us 
then as like a miraculous voice addressing the heavens for 
the dumb heart of humanity. 

x * 

It is likely that many people to-day will find the music 
and the solace of that great dirge beginning :— 
‘“ When lilaes last in the dooryard bloom’d, 


And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the 
night, 


[ mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 

Ever returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 

And thought of him I love.”’ 
Or if capturing with words the intangible, those surmises which 
faintly show in the dark of our speculations and are instantly 
gone, if the making of a star of such wayward glints is the 
mark of the poet, who could read “ On the Beach at Night.” 
and not know that Whitman was a conjurer with our more 
intimate emotions, with that faith of ours which is altogether 
too delicate for any language we know to convey? Or read 
* Kurope” aloud, and then confess whether there is not. 
something in it for us to-day that, though past definition and 
argument, transcends in life and power those vast inimical 
activities and forces which make good folk, who are 
watching Europe as it is, fear the future. T had never 
thought Whitman so good as that soldier’s letter has just 
accidentally discovered to me. It would be fine to know the 
soldiers had made a pocket-book of his poems. We might 
then even look for that revival which the Churches are now 
doubting we shall get. 

* * * 

Ir is the surprising discovery that another has had the 
experience which we had thought was ours alone, and that 
his prompt and lucky words about it discharge our own 
imprisoned thoughts, which make the sense of fellowship. 
If Whitman had been through this campaign in Flanders he 
could have added little, and that of no consequence, to 
“Drum-Taps.” For there is nothing new in war. It is 
only the campaign which is new, and the men who are 
young. They will feel, each of them, as men have felt 
before in like circumstances, yet will think their experience 
is but personal; they will have the revelation, thinking 
they alone have seen it; though others have seen it too, but 
are dead. If the latest soldiers survive, they will feel their 
experience is admonitory, wonderful, terrible, an incredible 
affair of midnight beyond the iron gate, which others would 
not believe, and would not understand, even if there were 
words to tell it. And that is why the succeeding generation 
gets caught. Yet there is enough of this war in “ Drum- 
Taps” to have stopped it more than two years ago if only 
one European in ten had had as much imagination and 
enterprize as takes a man through a strange field gate when 
he is sure that is the way he ought to go, and as much 
charity as would stay him from throwing stones at the sheep 
there while on his way. 


H. M. T. 
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Reviews. 


WHAT IS REALISM? 


* Realism.” (Constable. 10s. 6d. 


net.) 


sy ARTHUR MCDOWALL. 


Tuere are those who say that there is no such thing as 
realism. In_ literature argument— in philo- 
sophy, in painting, and in polities, each man to 
vrapple with the real, but grasps after a shadow, for he 
tonches only that which is real to him. Idealism is, there- 
fore, as much a philosophy of the real as anything which 


so runs the 


seeks 


may strive to create a monopoly by arrogating to itself the 
hame of is, What is 
real? And probably as good an answer as any is that it 
is something which inevitably escapes from the hands of 
The Germans have 
for a generation been prone to believe that they have a 
unique knowledge and control of the real. In real schools 
they learned to conduct real policy and demand real guaran 


Realism. Vhe crucial question the 


those who imagine that they hold it. 


tees; a vrim four years’ experience has taught them that 
the imponderables weigh at least as heavy in the scale of 
reality as the ponderables. And in art it is coming to be 
venerally acknowledged that those who have most emphati 
cally claimed the title of realists are for the most part those 
who produce the very scantiest illusion of reality. Realists 
of all kinds, in short, justify their claim about as much as 
the “plain man” who proves on examination to be a 
thoroughly unpleasant mixture of stupidity, vanity, hypo- 
crisy, and complicated inhibitions. 

Nevertheless, we must take it that the term ‘“ realism” 
has come to stay. Since we have to put up with its com- 
pany, it behoves us to do our best to make it a useful 
member of And this is precisely what Mr. 
McDowall has exerted himself to do. He desires—and our 
most active sympathy goes with his desire—to attach some 
definite meaning to a current term of criticism which, if it 
be suffered to go much longer undefined, will carry con- 
fusion wherever it enters. For him, therefore, the question 
is not What does realism mean? since it is obviously made 
to mean anything and everything, but What ought realism 
The field 


Though he discusses 


s« ciety. 


to mean, if it is to be a conception of any value? 
of his inquiry is in the main vesthetic, 
the “new 
discussion 


realism of modern philosophy, the philosophic 
to that of in art, and 
On this ground the biggest battles 


have been fought, and on it there is most chance of retrieving 


is subsidiary realism 


primarily in literature. 


something valuable from the debris. 

It is remarkable that in the half-century or 60 since the 
term came into currency artists of moment have resisted the 
attempt to dub them realists. Flaubert was very positive in 
dlenying that he was one, and Dostoevsky was at great pains 
to make it clear that what he called realism was something 
which no one else would have dreamed of calling by that 
name. The immediate motives of the protests were very 
different ; the underlying impulse was the same. Both felt 
that realistic art verged perilously on commonplace art, 
which is not art at all. Both knew that the attempt to 
define art through its raw material was futile, and that 
everything depended upon the way the material was 
treated. Both agreed that if realism meant a commonplace 
record of commonplace fact, then they were not realists. 
Yet, seeing that anything beyond this implied an individual 
conception of what is real, it seemed to follow that if realism 
was to mean anything it would have to mean so many 
different things that it could hardly be advantageous to 
cover them all in a single word. 

And indeed the disadvantage has been amply proven. 
No word has been more fantastically misused. It cannot 
mean the art of the real, for the most imaginative poet could 
equally claim that province for his own. It can only mean 
the art which is based upon a very particular conception 
of the real, a conception obviously in accord with common 
experience. But since it might almost be called the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the great artist that his conception of 
the real is not obviously in accord with common experience, 
realistic art would seem to reduce to a contradictio in adjecto. 
For the most part it is so. But this somewhat facile dilemma 
does not dispose of the problem. There is an art which is 
based on fidelity to the eommon experience of mankind and 








yet remains indisputably art. There is indeed very little 
of it, a great deal less, we think, than Mr. McDowall 
believes; but it does exist. It exists as art in virtue of 
the vehemence with which the artist perceives the common- 
sense reality. It consists in an intense and passionate 
apprehension of particulars. 

Of this art Flaubert is the great exemplar, and Mr. 
McDowall rightly devotes two most valuable chapters of 
his book to an examination of Flaubert’s theory and prac 
tice. Fundamental to both was an instinctive conviction 
of the complete individuality of everything in the external 
world. No two persons or two things were alike; and the 
function of the artist was te apprehend each object by its 
individuality. This was the purpose of that prodigious 
search for “the only word” with which Flaubert wore out 
his laborious days. By its aid alone could he record the 
lineaments of the real. He did not trouble about general 
truth or a larger rhythm. Tf they existed, then they would 
be found, without the need of any special emphasis from the 
artist, in the perfect, copy which he made. They could be 
left to take care of themselves if only the individuality of 
the individual thing were captured. Half by impulse, halt 
by determined will, Flaubert managed to look upon the 
etiolated world with the eyes of Adam, and the essence of his 
artistic activity was that he named things anew. ° 

But Flaubert’s “ plastic realism’ was a thing apart. As 
a theory and a practice of the art of literature it was to 
remain practically isolated. Its influence was due to the 
fact that it made a sufficient philosophy of a technical 
method which might serve others to express far different 
philosophies ; for the method of “the only word” was as an 
apt instrument in the service of a personal vision of the 
world as in that of Flaubert’s impassive objectivity. But 
realism as a method is utterly different from realism as a 
kind of art. As a method it can be employed to embody 
imaginations more wildly and fantastically remote from 
common experience than any romance. Dostoevsky, for 
instance, never fails to use the realistic method; and he 
placed it on record with satisfaction that a simple-minded 
Russian alienist guaranteed the scientific correctness of 
Ivan Karamazov’s dream. But he used the method to work 
out, as it were, in the concrete, a conception of life and the 
external world from that of 
common sense, but in diametrical opposition to if. So far 
as the substance of his work was concerned, he is the direct 
antithesis of a realist. 

To us, 
further than 


not only widely different 


therefore, Mr. MeDowall seems to much 
the facts of his case will warrant when he 
includes the realism of lauhert and the realism, say, of the 
vveat Russians in a single wsthetie kind. The difference 
hetween realism proper and the employment of the realistic 
technique is, we believe, fundamental, though each may 
claim to create art. Moreover, the difference corresponds to 
a deep and vital difference of attitude. The true realist is, 
like Flaubert, an Adam newly born, opening his eyes to the 
infinite variety of the created universe ; but the great novelist 
who employs the realistic method is one upon whom a 
consciousness of evil and pain has descended, impelling 
him to brood upon fhe purposes of this so strange creation. 
The reality of the particular suffices him no longer, and he 
is driven to seek some hidden relation, whether of beauty or 
of purpose, which will make the infinite variety chaos no 
longer, but one. He is possessed by the search for an 
utterable secret, which he bodies forth as he finds it in 
persons of like passions with ourselves. 

It is at this point that the inquiry into the nature of 
realism, academic though it may seem to the casual glance, 
touches the present generation to the quick. Somehow we 
have to find the secret, to make the new synthesis. It was 
Mr. Weils who urged us to it in the years before the war; 
nor will it be forgotten that he first and most courageously 
attempted to make it during the war. But as Mr. Wells is 
an index, but not a leader of his age, his synthesis is a 
measure but not a satisfaction of our need. The need is 
great. In a suggestive final chapter Mr. McDowall touches 
the fringe, but shrinks to lift the veil. Yet we must he 
honest at the peril of our souls. We must acknowledge that, 
judged by its literature and its art before and during the 
war, our contemporary mind has proved itself inadequate to 
the real, nay worse, careless of the real. This is indeed not 
the form in which the truth is generally graven upon our 
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“And others came.’—Shelley’s “ Adonais.” 


lave stands indignant. 
The gods at last take a hand in the game 
Cupid, heart-stricken, despising his targets, at 
the command of Venus sheathes his darts and 
breaks his bow. 
sad-eyed Venus gazes at the wounded god; the 
memory of bleeding Youth rises before her and 
intensifies her disgust 








oecasionally the amusing fealure of the paper.” 
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DORA 


THE DAUGHTER OF DARKNESS 
A TRUE FABLE BY H. DENNIS BRADLEY, 


Now this is the true and terrible story of Dora. 

On the outbreak of war Mrs. Grundy, that strange product of a 
Victorian semi-civilisation, unfortunately for this island of ours, 
determined to do her * bit.’ 

For a little time she cast about to find a purely proper outlet for 
her activities, and after sitting at the feet of a celibate Bishop 
or two, chose her métier and “boldly attempted a solution of the 
man-power problem of the future. 

Mrs. Grundy married the Censor and in record time Dora, their 
only child, saw the light—which she speedily lost. 

Dora developed rapidly; from the first she was a phenomenal 
infant; in fact, like a certain mythological person, of her it may be 
said that she sprang into the world fully equipped. At the age of one 
sie Was a nuisance, at the age of two a danger, at the age of three 
a tyrant, at the age of four a bore, and now, in the fifth year of her 
existence, she has degenerated into a sour and sterile spinster, all 
but blind, semi-deaf and acrid-tongued. There is nothing strange 
in all this, for as you know, ill weeds grow apace, and in some 
climates and surroundings children develop at an abnormal rate, and 
are old and withered at an age when children born in healthier 
climes are yet on the threshold of youth. And unfortunately Dora 
has inherited all the vices of her bigoted mother and her dull father. 

Not ouly is she bigoted and dull, but she is sour and mulish, she 
is deaf and blind to the actualities and the needs of life; her intoler- 
ance and unreason have passed into a proverb, her egotism is a bad 
joke, and hers is the cattishness and temperamentality of a dis- 
appointed spinster. 

There is but one thing to be thankful for—she is the only child 
Mrs. Grundy has permitted herself 

IT am sure no modern mother will ever again name her child 
“Dora? and no poet, no novelist, po dramatist ever condemn his 
heroine to such a name. 

Dora was the leading character in that popular play ‘ Diplomacy.” 

Dora is the leading character in the modern parody on Diplomacy, 
although diplomacy is certainly not to be found in the character of 
Dova > e 8 

Vaking one’s mind from this female and turning to a masculiue 
ubject the House of Lope and Bradley contiune to supply Service 
Kit to Officers, and Mufti to civilians of military age who are 
important enough to be exempted. 
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hearts. It is concealed for the most part in phrases where 
cogency we admit in haste in order that we may not be too 
deeply pierced by the barb which they hide within them- 
selves. “The bankruptcy of civilization’’ contains untold 
potencies of disquietude, and even “ the war to end war’”’ is 
by no means as millennial as it seems. The confession of 
impotence which lurks in the one hardly affords a sure 
foundation for the optimism of the other. After a moment’s 
reflection the affectation of purposeful control over a process 
recognized as uncontrollable only confirms the sense of our 
suddenly proven inadequacy. We are reeds shaken by the 
wind. Though we indulge our pride and claim that we 
are men of goodwill, turned to derision by the rushing, 
mighty event, our voice drops to a childish whisper in the 
hurricane about us. 

In the dark and stormy night we ask ourselves by what 
malign destiny we were lifted into the cloudland of our 
unconscious optimism. Why did we believe that our 
civilization and our system of ideals exercised a _ real 
dominion over the real?) Why, when we so securely projected 
ourselves and our dreams out into the unknown familiar 
world, did the contradiction not strike us dumb? Were we 
cowards who turned our faces from the truth, or have our 
eyes been so sternly fixed upon it that we have wandered into 
a nightmare of illusion? Perhaps even our late questions 
are wrongly put. Perhaps our despair is felt at a dilemma 
of our own creation, and our task and the task of the future 
is not to decide on which side of the gulf that divides our 
proved illusion from the proving fact lies the kingdom of 
the real, but to accept them both, knowing that, although 
no reconciliation between them on their own level is possible, 
each can claim an equal measure of reality. But to this 
strange world, where ideal and fact sneer at each other, we 
are still more inadequate. How can we who have weakly 
taken the easy side in the struggle purify ourselves of the 
partisanship, which has crept into us by reason of our 
spiritual sloth, and seek to comprehend the nature of the 
whole of which we are such infinitely small, war-waging 
parts? What new discipline, what undreamed of martyr- 
dom will now be demanded of us? What if we, who have 
felt the pain of watching the ideals which seemed to be part 
of our very souls trampled underfoot, ave now required to 
tind the secret road to the knowledge that it could not have 
been otherwise, that it was better so, and even that to such 
contemplation our own utter discomfiture is beautiful ? 





WAR AND REVOLUTION. 


“Russia and the Struggle for Peace.” By MICHAEL S. 
FARBMAN. (Allen & Unwin. 5s. net ) 


“War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia.” By M. PHILIPs 
Price. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“From Autocracy to Bolshevism.” By Baron P. GRaAr- 
VENITZ. (Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.) 


Mr. FarRBMAN has written one of the shortest of the many 
books in English on the Russian Revolution. Into less 
than 200 pages he has, none the less, contrived to pack 
more information and more thought than we have found in 
the whole of his predecessors. He concludes with an indict- 
ment of British journalism, which has, he thinks, done more 
injury to our relations with Russia than “ secret diplomacy ”’ 
itself. The charge is true, but if British correspondents 
(with at least two honorable exceptions) have conspired to 
present a picture of Russia during this war which is in 
effect distorted and untrue, the fault is not wholly theirs. 
The sophist in this case is the public at home. The main 
count in Mr. Farbman’s charge is that British newspapers did 
not allow, and do not even yet allow, the public to know that 
during the first three years of war Russia was gradually 
sliding into an abyss of economic ruin. Starvation had set 
in, industry was destroyed, agriculture lamed, the railways 
crippled, and the army itself demoralized, while Tsardom 
still survived. The result of this policy of concealment was 
that when at last these facts were disclosed, the Revolution 
was blamed as their cause. The answer is, we are afraid, 
partly that the public did not want to know these most 
unpleasant truths, and partly that it rarely cares tu read 





exact and objective descriptions of the condition of any 
foreign country. The legend of the “steam-roller”’ had 
become part of the current creed of patriotism, and he was 
a “defeatist ’’ who hinted that the industrial backwardness 
of Russia was a fatal handicap in modern war. More 
serious than this, howeve~, is the practice which makes the 
daily newspaper the mirror, not of a people’s condition, but 
of the passing events of its surface life. Journalism is still 
written as the “drum-and-trumpet” school wrote history. 
When the Tsar spoke, when a minister fell, when the armies 
moved backward and forward, when Rasputin was murdered, 
the event was duly recorded. No one described the gradual 
going out of gear of Russia’s economic life, and no one 
pictured for us the decline year by year of the productivity 
of the soil. These things are not events, and for the hurried 
daily newspaper they are not good “copy.’”’ An educated 
people would demand a more thoughtful newspaper. The 
correspondent, who is judged by his ability to over- 
emphasize each “sensation” of the hour, is rather the victim 
of a system than a guilty distorter of the truth. 
Mr. Farbman in this very able and most readable book 
“has sketched for us the economic background of the Russian 
Revolution. The disorganization began in the first days of 
the war. Russia had depended partly on German, partly 
on Polish industry. When German imports of tools, 
machinery, and half-manufactured goods were stopped, when 
the industrial region of Poland and Riga was first dis- 
mantled and then overrun, her supplies were fatally cut off. 
Her industry could deal with few articles in every process 
of manufacture. So primitive was it that even screws and 
bolts, spades and hoes, grew scarce and eventually unobtain- 
able. Machinery, overdriven by profiteering employers and 
careless mechanics, rapidly broke down, and repairs could 
not be executed for lack of essential parts which no Russian 
“shop’’ could manufacture. Nothing of this inevitable 
breakdown had been foreseen by the General Staff, and the 
bureaucracy was incapable of organizing or of improvizing. 
After the disaster of the Galician retreat, the people itself 
came to the rescue “All for the Army!” was the watch- 
word, and industry fiung itself, partly from patriotism, 
partly for gain, into the work of making munitions. The 
result certainly was that the Army was no longer compelled 
to fight with sticks and stones, but the ruin of Russia 
behind the front was only accelerated. Everyone gambled : 
everyone “ profiteered,’’ and not a truck could be moved on 
the railways without the payment of heavy bribes. The 
hoarding of gold and the reckless printing of paper money 
completed the economic chaos. For the famine in foodstuffs 
there were several causes. First comes the squandering 
of Russia’s “ man-power.’’ When twenty million men were 
mobilised only the old men, the women, and the children 
were left in the villages. Secondly, the army was over-fed, 
and much of the food was wasted. In peace the Russian 
eats meat once a week: in the army he received 15 “ pounds ” 
a day (over a pound, English measure). No wonder supplies 
for the civil population failed. As money lost all value, and 
nothing could be bought in the market, the peasants refused 
to sell and took to hoarding grain. Finally the breakdown 
of transport doubled the effects of a real scarcity. The 
immediate cause of revolution was the demand of the Petro- 
grad munition workers for rations of food. They could not 
work all day in the factory and stand in the bread-queue 
all night. That the Revolution itself failed to deal with 
the economic breakdown is only too true. Probably it had 
gone too for for any remedies from above to cure it. A 
highly-organized industrial nation may adapt itself at short 
notice to the needs of modern war. But an unorganized 
nation, with none of the Western traditions of science, order, 
and punctuality, cannot become self-sufficing at will or 
organize itself, without skilled direction simultaneously for 
war and for civil needs. Mr. Farbman makes it clear that 
in its early days the Soviet drew up, through its board of 
expert economists, a good and adequate scheme of industrial 
control. That scheme was opposed by the “bourgeois” 
parties, who resisted governmental control as a “ Socialist ”’ 
policy. The scheme itself was no more drastic than every 
other belligerent nation accepted. The Russian “ profiteer” 
was strong enough to defeat it. He would not accept a mild 
measure of “control”? from the Moderates of the early days : 
the just reward of his folly was that control came at length 
in the drastic Bolshevik form. 
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What Mr. Farbman has to tell us of the army before the 
Revolution will be for most readers even more surprising 
than his economic chapters. The disintegration began here 
also before the Revolution. When it broke out there were 
already no less than two million deserters wandering over 
Russia. Hunts for deserters went on in every big town, and 
whole trains full of deserters could be seen returning to the 
front. The excesses, tolerated and even encouraged by the 
worse military chiefs at the expense of Jews and Ruthenians 
in Poland and Galicia, had done much to sap discipline. 
The Galician retreat, he thinks, broke the moral of the army. 
Certainly it was incapable of any offensive throughout 1916, 
save for the brief efforts against the Turks at Erzeroum and 
Brusiloff’s attack in Galicia, where the Tchecks opened the 
\ustrian front. Probably the central fact is that in Russia 
the army was never loved and idolized as in Germany. On 
the contrary, the masses viewed it with dread and aversion 
as the weapon of Tsarist coercion. The Russian tempera- 
mert is at bottom pacifist, and the people came near to the 
Chinese view that a soldier’s life is one of degradation. The 
curious reader who turns from Mr. Farbman’s able and 
thoughtful book to the dry and artless pages of Baron 
Graevenitz will find even in them something of interest on 
this subject. The Baron is a cavalry officer, a Monarchist 
with Liberal-Conservative opinions and strong aristocratic 
prejudices. He admits that officers habitually struck their 
men. He defends the use of the contemptuous “ thou” from 
officers to men, and dismisses the “ intelligentsia ’’ as a class 
without “breeding,” and assails the Jews as a race of 
traitors. His account of what he saw at the front, as the 
news of the Revolution gradually reached the men, is 
extremely illuminating. The men began to defy and disobey 
their officers because they suspected them of anti-revolu- 
tionary leanings. The suspicion was well-founded, for Baron 
Graevenitz tells us (on p. 100) that even in the first weeks 
of the Revolution the officers of the Guards were thinking of 
a military dictatorship under the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
The commander of his regiment actually told his assembled 
officers, when the Tsar abdicated, that the Revolution was 
a victory for Germany (p. 124). 

In retrospect we believe that Mr. Farbman’s general view 
of the Revolution is sound. Its misfortunes were due above 
all to timidity and half-measures. Its leaders did not suffi- 
ciently trust themselves. Their pathetic effort to work with 
the Cadets was rewarded by M. Miliukoff’s ultra-Imperialist 
foreign policy. They allowed these same Cadets to stave off 
control from industry. In dealing with the army they never 
faced the fact that most of the higher officers were counter- 
revolutionary. The army was cleft from top to bottom by 
that discordance of class and politics. Men would not give 
obedience to chiefs whom they justly distrusted. Discipline 
could have been restored, if at all, only by purging the army 
of counter-revolutionary officers and by promoting the 
younger officers. The Moderates tried to impose traditional 
discipline on men who knew that their chiefs would destroy 
the Revolution. The Extremists struggled for some impos- 
sibly democratic system of discipline. Between them they 
ruined the army. The fatal error was, however, Kerensky’s 
weakness in yielding to Allied pressure, when he ordered the 
July offensive. The people and the army were ready to adopt 
the offensive only (1) if the Allies revased their war aims 
and (2) if the enemy rejected peace on a basis purged of 
imperialism. Mr. Farbman thinks that if that revision had 
taken place in the early weeks of the Revolution, the army 
might have been fired with ardor for a true war of liberation. 
We have heard the same opinion from a devoted lieutenant 
of Kerensky. At no time, however, did the Allied Govern- 
ments come near to realizing that anything was due from 
them if Russia was to be kept effectively within the Alliance. 
The dispatch of Mrs. Pankhurst to Petrograd was their 
nearest approach to a perception that Russia prescnted a 
psychological problem. 

Conditions have changed so dismally and completely 
since Mr. Philips Price wrote his book onthe Revolution in 
Asiatic Russia that it possesses to~<lay only the curious 
interest of a contribution to a neglected chapter of history. 
The gallant assault in 1916 on Erzeroum and the doings of 
the Armenian volunteers round Van seem as hard to realize 
as the first movements of fraternity and joy when the Revo- 
lution united the warring races of the Caucasus. Mr. Price 
made some adventurous journeys in Persia and Armenia 





during the early years of the war, and his records of them 
fill a gap in our knowledge in this neglected corner of the 
war. What he tells us of the Georgians is of permanent 
value. He is convinced that the Armenians and the lower 
social grades of the Kurds were beginning to make common 
cause before the war. He blames the Young Turks and 
European diplomacy impartially for the tragedy of their 
later quarrels. The Kurds, it seems, and the Nestorians 
have been killed off during the war almost as ruthlessly as 
the Armenians. Both sides slaughtered non-combatants. 
The Armenian question has become no easier of solution since 
Russia ceased to have a stable Government and Mr. Price’s 
proposals may be out of date. His view, however, that the 
Kurds can be civilized with decent government, and that 
their interests can be reconciled with those of the Armenians, 
must be kept in mind, whatever solution is adopted. 





DETHRONING THE GODS. 
‘‘Joan and Peter.” By H. G. WELLS. (Cassell. 9s.) 


‘ JoAN AND Peter ’”’ is far the longest of Mr. Wells’s books. 
It is also in some respects the most remarkable. It combines, 
indeed, in 750 pages, tract and novel: and the novel is often 
overloaded by the tract. Its writing gives the impression 
of a kind of feverish energy. The tension in the air and 
the enormous crash of events round him hurry the writer 
into rapid and fierce expression. He is compelled to 
interpret the “ signs of the time”’ in a world whose realities 
are far surpassing, in wonder and terror, the world of the 
Apocalypse. The plot is of the slightest. Two children, Joan 
and Peter, struggle through Victorian childhood and 
Georgian adolescence, and attain adult life when the war 
descends on them and blots out their universe. Mr. 
Wells shows all his old magic in the description of 
the human waywardness and simplicities of that uni- 
verse. The early chapters are full of the charm and 
tenderness of childhood. ‘“ Education’’ forms the main 
subject of discussion. Mr. Wells, with all his old gods 
failing, has fallen back on education as the only hope of 
the future. But the subject is education interpreted, not 
as a treatise on first principles or an examination of moral 
or intellectual values, but as a description of schools and 
actual school life as endured or enjoyed by these quick, 
growing creatures; or as perplexing Oswald, their guardian, 
an East African explorer, determined to find the best possible 
training for his wards. All these sections are up to the level 
of Mr. Wells’s best writing. Peter, indeed, remains a 
shadowy figure, a kind of composite portrait of clean, 
attractive, upper class English youth of the public school 
type. He has none of the clear-cut recognizable character 
of “Art Kipps’’ or of the self-confessed ‘“‘ hard limited cad ”’ 
of the hero of “Tono Bungay.’’ But from amidst this 
enormous work there could be quarried a story—with some 
dissertations on outside affairs—which might be welcomed 
as one of the most attractive and distinguished of Mr. 
Wells’s writings. It would be a story of children growing 
up in a world of confused purpose. It would show much, 
repellent if outspoken, in Peter’s too early amorous 
adventures, and Joan’s queer unhealthy friends. There 
would be the atmosphere of tragedy about it, a touch of 
winter in the summer sunshine. For, miserable or happy, 
violent or patient, accepting life or profoundly dissatisfied, 
accepting squalid vice or proudly detached from it—all the 
youth here portrayed is being hurried by inexorable time 
into a destruction which is to leave most of it broken or 
entirely destroyed, and obliterate alike the high and evil 
things. 

Such is the story. ‘ Spatchcocked’”’ into it, and often 
dismally interrupting its progress, are dense masses of Mr. 
Wells’s dissertations on life and its destinies. Sometimes 
these are placed in the mouth of Oswald, sometimes of 
Peter; sometimes Mr. Wells drops all his chavacters, 
and discourses through a score or so of pages on 
topics irrelevant to the narrative. One says “irrelevant,” 
and the author would probably reply that the term is 
absurd: none of these ideas can be irrelevant to the record 
of the spiritual development of youth or maiden in a 
universe which these ideas are fashioning to their own ends. 
On the other hand, there is no art without selection. You 
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cannot cram into a narrative of two human characters 
‘lifficulty struggling through adolescence towards some intelli- 
gible scheme of ideal and action, «letailed examination of 
every stagnant power which stands for an obstructive past, 
and every virile or febrile furee which stands for a_pro- 
gressive or anarchic future. Of course, it is all exceedingly 
good reading. It represents the present as sifted and 
interpreted and (especially) as criticized and condemned by 
probably the most lively and questioning mind of this age. 
By his mere power of vivid and arresting phrase Mr. Wells 
starts discussion in the mind of the reader, or throws light 
on some dark and complex problem of present existence. 
3ut there is much that is repetition of his previous polemic ; 
and there is also much of that intolerance, intellectual 
arrogance, and excitement about many seeming side issues 
of life. which sometimes make the work of this remark- 
able writer exasperating to many of his admirers. Pro- 
portional Representation may be a good thing, and the 
destruction of the world in the present war a bad. But if 
you show as much irritation at the opponents of proportional 
representation as you do at those who made the present 
catastrophe possible, you are apt to lose a sense of valueé. 
But all of Wells must go into these seven hundred pages. 
So Peter, a healthy public schoolboy and Cambridge 
graduate, has to vary his lapses with strange women by a 
defence of “ P.R.’’ And Oswald has to discourse on the 
wickedness of Sir Edward Carson and the impossibility of 
Ulster. And because Mr. Wells visited Russia before the 
war, they both have to undertake a casual and scrambled 
visit to Russia, in which, in dialogue, they have to set out 
Mr. Wells’s summary of what that Russia was like, before 
the end came. And because Mr. Wells is disgusted with 
Irish politics, they both have to undertake a casual and 
scrambled visit to Dublin: and set out (also in dialogue) 
Mr. Wells's contempt and hatred of the whole affair. And 
as a variation of these monologues or conversations, the 
author himself, stepping before the footlights, or, ex- 
planatory, like a Greek chorus, discourses on God and the 
amazing ways of men; on the squalid impossible nationalism 
of Ireland; on the hysterical impossible ferocity of the 
Suffragettes; on the iniquities of the Party system, the 
ineffectiveness alike of the old-fashioned private school and 
the new-fashioned private school, and the public school, and 
the old Universities: on the general squashiness and 
ineptitude and aimlessness and lack of “love and fine 
thinking *’ which sprawled over all the world, before the 
flood came and destroyed them. It is a compendium of 
the “complete Wells’? in the year 1918. Nothing is 
omitted. To a stranger in remote places it could be offered 
under the simple title ‘“Wells.’"’ To the reader and 
admirer of Mr. Wells’s previous writings, it is perhaps 
somewhat too inclusive. But it is all vigorous, dogmatie, 
suggestive, stimulating, and astonishingly alive. 

And to those who love the Wells who observes and 
records more than the Wells who lectures and denounces, 
there is abundant embedded material which is pure enjoy- 
iment. No writer eince Dickens has so possessed the power 
of producing a character in half-a-dozen lines who never 
reappears, but yet remains in the memory. Take at 
random the example of the “ young man” whom Joan and 
Peter find discoursing genially at supper in the squalid 
artisan’s house at Windsor to which they are abducted :— 


The conversation was intermittent. The roung man 
with the red hair spoke of the great world of London, and 
the funeral of Lord Salisbury. 

“°F was a great statesman, say what you like,’’ said 
the young man with the red hair. { 

e also spoke of Holbein’s attempt to swim the Channel. 
‘They say ’e oils ‘imself all over,”’ said the young man. 
‘*Lor!’’ said Mrs, Pybus. 

“It can’t be comfortable,’’ said the young man, “‘ say 
what you like.” 

Presently the young man broke the silence by saying: 
‘These here Balkans seem to be giving trouble again.”’ 

‘Troublesome lot they are,’’ said Mrs. Pybus. 

‘Greeks and Macedonians and Turks and Bulgarians, 
and such. It fair makes my head spin, the lot of them. 
Servians there are too, and Montenegroes. Too many of 
‘em altogether. Cat and dog.”’ ; 

‘** Are them the same Greeks that used to be so clever?’’ 
asked Mrs. Pybus. 

““ Used to be,’’ said the young man with a kind of dark 
scorn, and suddenly began to pick his teeth with a pin. 

‘They can’t even speak their own language now—not 
properly. Fair rotten,’’ the voung man added 





The “young man” never appears again. But he is there- 
at Windsor and elsewhere, discoursing on oil and the 
Balkans—for all time. So he would be discoursing to-day, 
had not events flung him into a world of stark reality ; to 
rearrange, with what guidance may be, in the heart of the 
storm, his conceptions of the universe and his own being. 

These are the incidents of the earlier days. And these 
days occupy the greater part of the volume. It is not until 
page 557 that the old world comes to an end. The sensation, 
as Mr. Wells conveys it, is of the sudden stopping of a 
clock; or rather, as of the sudden death of some dumb, 
patient beast, felled as by a hammer, without in its dying 
any intelligible purpose or plan. Joan and Peter graduate 
in this new life. But it is a life of such destructions and 
disorders, twilight of the gods, that it seems to judge 
and condemn all the previous writing. Mr. Wells means 
to judge and condemn the universe before the war. With 
flowing, bitter pen, he denounces its more conspicuous defi- 
ciencies and inanities. But, perhaps unconsciously, he 
judges and condemns human life itself, in presence of war: 
or war itself, in presence of human life. All the little jolly 
things he describes, the play and laughter of children, the 
clean-limbed ardor of boyhood, the little amusements, 
the delight of dawn and sunset and the starry spaces of 
the night—all these seem smeared with gloom and their 
record rendered intolerable by the sudden intrusion of 
battle, murder, and sudden death. It is as if one was 
present at the sailing of the “Titanic,” knowing its end; 
or watching children playing in a garden at even, knowing 
that before morning they would be burnt alive in their 
own house. Relentlessly the author slays one after another 
of all the chief characters except his hero and_ heroine. 
They are killed by chance bullets, or murdered by official 
incompetence, or shot by casual snipers in the Dublin insur- 
rection, or stricken down by masses of the burning wreckage 
of a world. He even revives distant school acquaintances, 
unseen for a decade, to fling them into the furnace flame : 
one, a boy bully, after ruining his life with sex-obsession, 
perishing gloriously after gaining the Victoria Cross with 
heroic deeds: the other, a boy coward, creeping hence- 
forth through life without a leg, like a crab that has shed 
its claw. He has indeed the heart to keep Joan and Peter 
alive—Peter with “life on broken wing”—and to huddle 
together some sort of “happy ending.” But no real “ happy 
ending” is possible. Man is stunned by the immensity of 
the catastrophe. One feels, as one examines Mr. -Wells’s 
detached and pitiless analysis of the slaughter of boys, the 
irreplaceable loss to civilization, the sudden smashing up 
of moral codes constructed through decades, the cruelty, the 
squalor, the vacvous lunacy of the non-combatant, the 
insane irrationality of it all, that only a generation which 
has had no direct experience of its horror can really con- 
struct the world anew. At the beginning Mr. Wells, in 
spite of his disgust with their education, is showing all 
these Peters, strong-limbed, with something of “ clean fire ” 
in them, each “like some wonderful new instrument in 
perfect condition.”” “He did not imagine yet that they 
could murder the likes of Peter by the hundred thousand.” 
At the end, in a universe in ruins, these old who murdered 
the young—some mumbling that they are victors, others 
that they are vanquished—are striving to scrape together 
some remnants of salvage, in a shattered universe. The 
reader applauds the cleverness of the tragedy, the advance 
of the cloud over the sunshine, the sudden blotting-out 
of the landscape, the horror and terror of the end. So, he 
says, came destruction to Babylon or Nineveh or Tyre, or 
some planet “in the region of the fixed stars.” He awakes 
with a start to realize that Mr. Wells is describing no distant 
cataclysm, but the world which is surging about his ears, 
and falling to ruin around him. He is faced with present 
experience. He is astonished, baffled, dismayed. 

Even in these descriptions of Armageddon Mr. Wells 
cannot omit his moralizing. Stories of Homeric fights 
in the air and the clash of nations and ideals stand 
out in a spate of denunciation; of the “Cavalry 
coterie,” the kings of the earth, the failure to recognize 
“Tanks” (queer reading to-day; but the author would 
probably plead—If to-day, why not yesterday?), of the 
neglect and varied torments of sex problems, the folly of 
nationality, the folly of our attitude to India, the folly of 
our diplomacy, and all the subjects of Mr. Wells’s tumul- 
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tuous disgust. In the midst, too, are passages of pure 
joy—the wooing of Peter by Joan; the dream of God which 
Peter has in the hospital, the conversation on the 
hospital ship between Boulogne and Folkestone; the 
high, defiant serenity of the end. “Joan and Peter’ 
may not be a better novel than “Mr. Britling’’: but 
it is a bigger book. Britling gave merely Wells stabbed 
with the grotesque and imbecile horror of war. It was a 
personal cry of perplexity and pain. This work shows more 
detachment in its record of the effect of this horror, on the 
minds of the young especially, who were to suffer most of 
its tortures and indignities. If Mr. Wells cannot refrain 
from exploring all issues at once, turning away from the 
direct path whenever one such challenging avenue appears, 
at least he arouses in the mind of the reader the conviction 
that all such issues must be explored. And over all is the 
light of the great Destruction. A future age may find much 
negligible or tedious in these lecturings and denuncia- 
tions by the way. But it may still turn to this book in 
order to realize that when men and nations play with fire 
and refuse to face the inevitable result, such—in terms of 
individual experience of boy and girl—is the tragic loss and 
ruin which accompanies the ending of a world. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“‘Genseric: King of the Vandals and First Prussian 
Kaiser.” By PoOULTNEY BIGELOW. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


Having learned from the Introduction that Mr. Bigelow 
wants the truth to be told and history clearly written, his 
sensitive regard for the scientific fact being offended by the 
writer with a mission—he has found the hidden hand of the 
German propagandist in the pages of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’’—we allowed him to lead us to the well of 
history undefiled, encouraged by the advertisements on the 
cover of this volume, which proclaimed Mr. Bigelow as an 
American historiographer “ free from prejudice” and with 
a “keen sense of humor.” Gibbon has told the story of 
Genseric ; but Gibbon had his prejudices, he had not the 
advantage in his boyhvod of associating with William II. 
as a playmate, and, although he had humor of a kind, il 
was not of this kind: “ You can tell a Prussian a long way 
off—but you can’t tell him much’; or: “In Berlin you 
will grow depressed as you watch the banana fingers of 
that Vandal Prussian maiden mutilating your feathers and 
ribbons, and finally offering you a hat that would make 
iny cow go dry.” There is nothing dull and Prussian about 
Mr. Bigelow’s humor; it is refined and irresistible and 
lavish, for there are sentences like those we have quoted on 
almost every page. A stickler for accuracy, he warns the 
ignorant reader not tv confuse Bonifacius, the Roman general 
of the fifth century, with St. Boniface, of Crediton, of the 
eighth century. But perhaps that is only his fun. He 
flashes the light he carries into the dark places of history 
on to the Lreland of our day. We learn that “ there were 
Irish who in 1915 helped to introduce Prussians into their 
country in the fond belief that Hibernian independence 
could grow on a soil fertilized by the Hun. There were 
Irish whose religious and political fanaticism led them to 
destroy the fairest part of Dublin for the benefit of 
William II.”’ If the reader wishes to know what all this 
has to do with the Vandals of the fifth century we cannot 
tell him. There never was such a mixture of Romans and 
pro-Germans, pacifists and Socialists, Queen Victoria and 
Pulcheria. The reader must be prepared to be thrown back- 
wards and forwards across the centuries. He never will 
clearly understand whether he is reading a denunciation of 
William IT. or of Genseric. When Mr. Bigelow is not sure 
of his facts he proceeds upon a “ private guess that Genseric 
from boyhood up had occupied his visionary moments with 
planning an attack upon the warm lands of Europe, much 
as William IT. dreamed of sacking Bombay and Calcutta.”’ 
If guessing be Mr. Bigelow’s way of construing history it 
explains a great deal. It would be interesting to have it 
explained why, if modern Germany “ differs little from that 
of Genseric,”’ he should have endured twenty-five years of 
life in such a country. It is carrying martyrdom to a 
ridiculous extreme. We are glad to notice Mr. Bigelow’s 
respect for Gibbon: “Read carefully a page of Gibbon and 





then try to read a page of any German history! One such 
effort will suffice.” The comparison might be made 
between Gibbon and other historians with the same result. 


* * * 


“Homeland: A Year of Country Days.” By Percy W. D. 
IZZARD. (Richmond. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Izzarp would no doubt be outraged if we called his 
book a diary of natural phenomena. That, however, is what 
these little prose “vignettes” are, with the reservation 
that the picturesque and impressionist element in 
them tends to overlay significant detail and obscures 
its value. Hundreds of pages of “the lush growth 
of green, dimming with the passing of the weeks, 
says something also of the march of time; but at 
present in its dusky amplitude it is a fine foil for supreme 
floral beauty,” and so on, makes us want to say at the end 
of it, “Teas may be obtained here.’ Yet if Mr. Izzard 
would abstain from writing about Nature as though it were 
a set of minor poems bound in sham white vellum with blue 
ribbon clasp, if he would drop the picturesque profiteer of her 
charms attitude, there is no doubt that he would the better 
communicate the results of his love and study to us. When- 
ever, for instance, he writes about birds, his values become 
right. Our only regret in this particular is that the 
demands of the impressionist do not leave him room 
enough to tell us more about their ways. 


* * * 


‘‘New Italy.” By HELEN ZIMMEKN and ANTONIUV AGRESTI. 
(Constable. 6s.) 

‘Austria-Hungary and her Slav Subjects.” By F. May 
DICKINSON BERRY. Introduction by Sir W. H. Dick1Nson. 
(Allen & Unwin. 1s.) 


NATIONAL SELE-DETERMINATION should be a simple prin- 
ciple ; but while all can endorse the idea, apparently it can 
mean a variety of things. Read these two books and then 
scan the Italian newspapers of the past few weeks. What 
light on the settlement can be got from the campaigns in 
Italy against Sunnino on the one hand and, on the other, 
‘a well-known English lord journalist who is most friendly 
with the Jugo-Slav Committee”? None of the nostrums 
seems to fit the problem of Austria-Hungary. The authors 
of “ New Italy” demand the assignment of the Trentino and 
Trieste, Istria with Pola and Fiume, Dalmatia with Zara, 
Sebenico and Ragusa, to Italy, not only because they are 
“thoroughly Italian,” but because they are essential tv 
national defence. Italy, we are told, will not recognize the 
claim of the Jugo-Slavs to the Dalmatian cvasts, though she 
will admit the right of Serbs and Jugo-Slavs to an vutlet 
on the Adriatic. This more or less Jingo book has a sort 
of use, if only it inform British readers of the aspirations of 
sume part of the Italian people. . The authors’ claim to reflect 
the feeling of the whole nation cannot be accepted. 

Of more solid merit is the pamphlet on Austria-Hungary. 
One need not agree with the author’s completely Slav solu- 
tion, but her summary of the facts which have led up tv 
the Dual Monarchy as it exists to-day is lucid and element- 
ary enough to recommend to the study of the fearless 
amateurs who are ready to settle the questions of aationality 
without any idea of the geographic position of Jugu-Slavia 
and Bohemia. There is a map to help them. 


* * * 
“Race Regeneration.” By E. J. SmirH. (King. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Smiru believes the filling of cradles is the vital 
work of reconstruction. He wants millions of healthy 
babies and a humane world for them to inhabit. He is 
shocked because the State is careless about preserving life 
at home while taking~ far-going measures for destroying 
life abroad, and he wishes to make the undiscerning compre- 
hend the significance of the declining birth-rate and infantile 
mortality. “If the sacrifice of mothers and infants which 
was going on in this country before the war were to continue 
for the next seventy years it would mean that in England 
and Wales alone 500,000 mothers and, including the esti- 
mated deaths before birth and those within the first year 
of life, 175 million infants would be lost to the State, or as 
many as the aggregate mortality of all the belligerents is 
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CAN YOU DRAW ? 


IF you have a taste for sketching and would like to draw for repro- 
duction, if you would like to see your work on the hoardings, 
on the bookstalls, in the press — investigate this opportunity, 











ul Test Sketch to be copied. 


THERE ARE MORE OPENINGS TO-DAY THAN EVER 
in all branches of commercially applied art—Advertiscment Illustra- 
tion, Decorative Designing, Lettering, &c., &c 


THE WORK IS READY WAITING TO ®8E DONE. 
Great as are present opportunities, they are trivial compared with 
the prospects of the future. Here’s an opportunity to have your 
ability developed to earning point by the London Teacher who, by 
post, has taught more men and women to make saleable drawings 
—and sell them—than any other Artist. 

By CHAS. E. DAWSON’S System of spare-time Home Study, you can 
learn to earn, and earn while you learn. 


66 3 

2S SPECIAL “NATION” SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR “‘THE NATION’ READERS WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE 
The Practical Correspondence College offers Mr. Dawson’s Course 
at half fees (payable in small instalments) to the first twenty-five 
readers who passa postal examination to prove their aptitude for 
the work. 

Copy the Test Sketch in pencil or ink and post it or any other 
specimen of your work in black and white or colour (with stamps 
for return) to the Secretary, Practical Correspondence College, 
42, Thanet House, Strand, W.C.2. Those serving in H.M. Forces 
need not send stamps. 

Competitors will receive gratis a letter of constructive criticism and 
advice. Awards made in the order in which Test Sketches are 
received. If your sketch or sketches don’t reveal enough ability 
to justify your taking up Art professionally, you will be told so 
courteously but frankly. 














/ PERFECTOS NP 2" 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


(HAND MADE) 


High-Class Cigarettes of superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


Boxes of 10 for 94d. Boxes of 20 for 1/7 
Boxes of 50 for 3,10 Boxes of 100 for 7/2 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 
Cigarettes of the same quality. 
The-e Cigarettes are also supplied at DUTY FREE 
RATES for the purpose of gratuitous distribut'on 


to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 
erms cu application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


P634 Branch of the Imperial I: haces Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
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‘The 
War: lime 
Fire 
N this fifth winter of war 

the gas fire will more than 
maintain its reputation for 
convenience, comfort and 


economy. 


A really comfortable room is one in 
which warmth is produced by means of 
radiation—the heating of solid objects 
directly and of the air only slightly and 
indirectly by contact with them—as 
opposed to convection, which directly 
and appreciably raises the temperature 
of the air and is apt to cause unpleasant 
effects of “‘stufliness” and “dryness”. 
No less than 75 per cent of the heat 
of a good modern gas fire is radiant; 
hence it is ideal for use in living rooms. 


And—a great point—a gas fire can be 
turned on and off at need, without 
waiting or waste, thus making comfort 
possible together with the economy of 
fuel which is essential to the Allies’ 
success in the war. 


HE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


4.7 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 


X 360 
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expected to reach in the greatest war in history. In the 
brief space of twenty years we should lose 5,000,000 babies.” 
He sketches schemes of maternity homes and clinics, mother- 
hood endowment, a clean milk supply, and housing reform. 
The threatened erection of a large number of cheap 
standardized dwellings, he shows, would be an evil leading 
straight to inequalities and slumdom. His description of 
the Bradford scheme of ten self-contained villages on the 
hilltops is of value to all interested in the housing question. 
The author of this earnest and challenging book protests 
against attacking the effect when we want to defeat the 
cause, but it is doubtful if he is always fully aware of the 
implications of his indictment of the industrial system. 


* 


DESMOND. 


“The Soul of Denmark.” 
Unwin. 10s, 6d.) 


By SHAW (Fisher 


TRAVELLERS have developed a habit of talking of soul- 
states. “Soul” gives a sense of depth to a title. A book 
might otherwise be taken as mere traveller’s talk. Mr. 
Desmond’s is an entertaining and informative volume, but 
there is less soul in it than appetite. 
soul there are pounds of food. 


For every ounce of 
Kating would appear to be 
the national] pastime, from the attention it receives. Still, 
we «lo not know Denmark, apart from its reputation as the 
world’s leader and monitor in Co-operation, and Mr. Des- 
mond He writes with vivacity and humor of an 
easygoing, gooud-tempered, simple people, by nature demo- 
cratic and hospitable. Fortune has kept them out of the 
war, but Mr. Desmond believes it will work a change in 
their country, as it will in the nations who are fighting. 
The Danes were a people without great wealth, but they are 
reaping in safety enormous material benefits through the 
feeding of the belligerents. “ Denmark is a nightmare of 
gold. The golden war-rain has trickled through 
the highways and byways, and Snobocracy has arrived. 
There are now signs that Denmark will be carried into the 
struggle it might have escaped, “ the fight of the Plutocracy 
against the Aristocracy which it, apes—that Plutocracy 
which some day will have to fight against the Democracy 
how rising above the time horizon.” Ouwr author notes the 
absence of national feeling among the Danes, at least the 
kiml of rational that means exclusiveness. He 
says the modern Dane is Eurepe’s only pacitist. “The first 
country in Europe to disarm will be little Denmark. 

Denmark will disarm, not to the fanfares of the peace 
clarions:; she will have no brass bands and impassioned 
speeches when she does it—that is not her way—but she will 
do it because she is tired and doesn’t want to be bothered.”’ 


does. 


feeling 


* * 


“Social and Industrial Reform.” By Sir 
MACARA, Bart. (Sherrat & Hughes. 5s.) 


CHARLES W 


Wr have heard much lately of the dilution of labor: 
now it is the turn of capital. This does not refer to watered 
stock, but to Sir Charles Macara’s desire “to see capital 
diluted with as much humanism as possible.’’ That is the 
keynote of this volume of reprinted vapers. It is an 
orthodox, moderate plea for an orthodox, moderate capi- 
talism. A vista is opened up of strong unions of employers 
and employed, high wages, industrial councils, arbitration— 
presumably compulsory—and increased output. In fact, it 
is a clear, concise statement of the reconstruction proposals 
of those thinkers who are determined to stand by the Wage 
System while condemning the old savageries of laissez-faire. 
There is an interesting chapter on the necessity of saving 
Free Trade. though we could wish that Sir Charles had 
insisted on the moral and political aspects of that doctrine 
with reference to the Leagie of Nations as well as on the 
needs uf Lancashire. Nor surely need he be quite so appre- 
hensive of British Bolshevism: faith, family, and empire 
have still a year or two to live, and the moderate proposals 
put forward for a capital levy in this country scarcely 
warrant such indignation. Those ardent idealists to whom 
the word “ reform ’’ is always a violent irritant will certainly 
not care about this book ; but others, who believe in making 
the best of this world as they find it, will be glad to have 
the views of a man who knows one of Britain's staple 
industries. 





“The Red Cap on the Cross.” 


By RIcHARD RoBERTs. 
(Headley Bros. 2s, 6d.) 


Mr. Roserts has placed the cap of revolution on the 
sign of the Crucifixion. His idea of after-the-war reconstruc- 
tion is the overturning of the existing system of society. At 
the same time he is fearful lest we lose our souls in the 
bitterness of class-war. He wants a spiritualization of the 
economic factor. The process of spiritualizing this factor is 
not really clear; but his conception of a new society is one 
built on the fellowship of Christianity. National Guilds are 
to form our industrial framework, with economic freedom 
inspired by fellowship and reverence for humanity. It is 
perhaps unfair to summarize in this bald way Mr. Roberts’s 
message, which he urges with passion and sincerity. He 
prays that the world will envisage a new kind of civilization 
which will make impossible a repetition of its present misery 
and confusion. 


Che aleek in the Citp, 


rHE City has had an agitating and exciting week. On Monday, 
as a result of Prince Max’s Peace proposal, buying orders poured 
in from all parts of the country, chiefly for gilt-edged securities 
of all kinds, and for various descriptions of foreign bonds. 
Rubber shares were exceptionally good, for the prospect of peac 
offers a restoration of shipping and normal conditions to the 
Malay States, as well as the prospect of a very big demand 
from Germany and Russia. On the other hand, there was a 
slump in Armuinent shares and a decline on all the industrials 
which have made unusual profits out of the war at the expense 
of the taxpayer. On Tuesday, in consequence of the very 
unfavorable and eve. hostile reception given by the organs of 
the Government to the German overture, together with con 
fident predictions that Presideat Wilson would turn the offer 
roughly down, the process was reversed. Gilt-edged stocks and 
rubber shares receded a little, and the war industrials improved. 
On Wednesday, President Wilson’s reply gave a fresh turn to 
Stock Exchange sentiment. An early peace again seemed 
probable. There was a demand for Colonial end Chinese 
securities, and Mexicans were in demand. Rubber shares 
steadied, and there was a spurt in Burma Corporations. In 
the Foreigu Market, for some reason, Russian Bonds were weak, 
and Russian mining shares also declined. Most of the war 
industriais reacted, Vickers’s falling to 50s. 6d., and 
Armstrong’s to 42s. Textiles were weak, but shipping securities 
were inclined to improve. Sentiment remained good on 
Thursday, and the Bank Return showed a strengthening of the 
Reserve. ‘The Money Markei has been fairly easy with short 
loans at from 24 to 34 per cent. The new War Bonds campaign 
has opened successful'y, 


also 


THE NIGER COMPANY. 

The Niger Company was badly hit in the early days of the 
war, and the net profits, which for 1913 amounted to £77,700, 
vanished in 1914, and the report for that vear recorded a debit 
balance of £31,100. Since then, however, a steady recovery has 
been made. In 1915, net profits were £149,100, in 1916, 
£175,600, while for last year they amounted to £237,400, these 
figures being arrived at after making depreciation allowances 
and paying debenture tnterest. Some explanation of the Com 
pany’s prosperity is given in the report, it being stated that 
“the demand for tin, increased as it has been by war require 
ments, has stimulated mining research in Nigeria, with the 
result that there have been many discoveries of rich ore at 
greater depths.’’ Ordinary shareholders are therefore to 
receive, in addition to their dividend of 10 per cent., a bonus of 
10 per cent., described as a ‘‘ mining bonus.’’ The dividend and 
bonus absorb £135,000, the preference dividend £30,000, and 
£65,000 is added to the reserve fund, leaving £44,500 to be 
carried forward. A new issue of capital is foreshadowed in 
the report. 

SUNBEAM MovToR PRoFIts. 

The reports of the Sunbeam Motor Car Company for the 
years ended August 31st, 1916 and 1917, have appeared 
simultaneously this week, the delay, as usual, being explained by 
negotiations with the Ministry of Munitions and the Inland 
Revenue authorities in settling the amounts due for Munitions 
Levy and Excess Profits Duty, and in assessing ‘‘ the probable 
post-war value of the extensive capital expenditure incurred to 
meet national requirements for war purposes.’’ The previous 
report, that for 1914-15, showed net profits of £237,000. After 
paying war taxation for two years, net profits for 1915-16 fell 
to £45,000. No explanation of this startling decline in profits 
is forthcoming, and a dividend and bonus of 30 per cent., free 
of income tax, were paid in face of it, the balance of £71,200 
brought into the accounts being drawn upon to do so. Some 
compensation, however, is afforded on the figures for 1916-17, 
net profits amounting to £110,100. The dividend and bonus, 
again paid free of income tax, are, however, this time reduced 
to 20 per cent., and the carry forward is increased from £37,400 
to £97,700. An interim dividend of 5 per cent. has already 
been declared. for the year 1917-18. 

LUCELLUM. 





